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CARDINAL LA FONTAINE, 
PATRIARCH OF VENICE 


ELECTING A POPE © 
HE election of a new Pope is about 
to begin in the palace of the Vati- 
can at Rome. 

In conformity with ancient custom, a 
part of the palace has been walled off. 
But, in violation of ancient custom, 
women will be permitted, for the first 
time in history, to be present in the 
kitehen of the quarters occupied by the 
Conelave of Cardinals; they are Sisters 
of Merey, and will preside over the 
cuisine. It has heretofore been super- 

ised by monks. Perhaps there will 
now be an improvement in it! 

During the days since the death of 
Benedict XV there has been much ac- 
tivity at the.Vatican, due to the vacat- 
ing of offices by members of the late 
Pope’s official pontifical family, includ- 
ing numerous high-titled functionaries; 
the installation of beds and other neces- 
furniture gathered from _ local 
Roman Catholie colleges and hospitals; 
finally,. the building of the barrier iso- 
lating the Cardinals’ quarters from the 
outside world. 

The Conclave always opens on the 
enth day after the death of ‘the Pope. 
The ceremonies begin with the celebra- 
ion of mass, the administration of com- 
munion, and a sermon by the Cardinal- 
Dean. In it he adjures his hearers to 

i00se only the most worthy person to 

e throne of St. Peter. The Conclave 

then led from the Cathedral Church 

St. Peter’s into the Vatican by its 
larshal. This office is always reserved 

‘’ a man who represents the Roman 

bility; in the present instance the 

rshal is Prince Ludovico Chigi. All 
necessary reinstallations at the Vati- 
have been under his supervision. 


sary 


International 
CARDINAL PIETRO MAFFI, 
ARCHBISHOP OF PISA 


PROMINENT FIGURES AT THE PAPAL CONCLAVE ASSEMBLED TO ELECT 


(C) Keystone 


Visitors to the palace remember the 
great, splendidly decorated staircase, the 
Scala Regia, leading to the picture gal- 
lery. 

At the head of this flight is the 
suite of offices occupied by the major- 
domo of the reigning Pope. At the 
Pope’s death the majordomo must va- 
cate them and give them up to the 
Marshal of the Conclave. 

In the election Cardinals Merry del 
Val and Gasparri, leaders of the reac- 
tionary and liberal elements, have, it is 
reported, little hope of being successful 
eandidates themselves; they may there- 
fore support candidates who, while not 
as extreme as they are, might win the 
necessary number of votes. 

Cardinal Merry del Val may be found 
favoring Cardinal Laurenti, for instance. 
This Cardinal, one of the late “crea- 
tions,” has many friends, especially 
among the foreign Cardinals; he has 
been in constant contact with them 
through his work for the Propaganda 
Fide, the great missionary organization 
of the Church. 

The Gasparri party, on the other 
hand, may be found supporting Cardinal 
Ratti, for example, the intellectual Arch- 
bishop of Milan; or the able Cardinal 
La Fontaine, who, despite his French 
name, is the Patriarch of Venice. He 
has, it is said, the support of some of 
the French Cardinals; if a foreigner 
cannot succeed to the headship of the 
Holy See, they would, at all events, like 
to have there an Italian with a French 
name. 

The Italian Government, it is widely 
believed, hopes for the election of the 
popular and liberal Cardinal Maffi, ‘ot 
Pisa. But it has officially announced 


CARDINAL RATTI, 
ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN 


(C) Keystone 

CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL, 
SECRETARY OF THE CONGREGATION 
A NEW POPE 
that it will bring no influence to bear in 
the matter. 


NEWS FROM THE STARVING 
igen the courtesy of the Ameri- 

can Relief Administration a mem- 
ber of The Outlook’s staff has read all of 
the cablegrams it has received from 
abroad since the end of November. We 
quote from them as follows: 


This region twenty to forty per 
cent deserted by people fleeing fam- 
ine. Remaining inhabitants living 
mostly bread made from weeds and 
clay. Dead thrown into big bins and 
snow shoveled over them to preserve. 

Typhus increasing from one hun- 
dred per cent to four hundred per 
COME. ..«« 

People are eating last supplies of 
food substitutes and some localities 
are making flour out of bones. Gov- 
ernment commissions soon to be 
closed because of exhausted supply 
of foodstuffs. ... 

While in September only fifty or 
sixty per cent people using bread- 
substitutes, now practically all eating 
bread composed of leaves, bark, 
grass, and clay.: In passing through 
woodland, did not see single oak tree 
not stripped of bark high as six feet 
from ground. One village mother 
with nursing child dug up dead horse 
which been buried and ate flesh. ... 

Inspected fifteen villages. Children 


badly swollen from starvation. Dying 
daily. Horses killed for food. Soon 
there will be no live stock left. Total 


population has absolutely nothing in 
the way of substantial foodstuffs. 
Almost no clothing. There is general 
exodus from district. ... When asked 
where bound, reply America or some 
place where there is bread. All have 
vague hope of crossing frontier, ulti- 
mately getting America... . 


Million seven hundred thousand 
children actually being fed... . 
Already effect American feeding 
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observable in villages where children 
had longing look of hungry dogs. 


Now sliding down hill. In church at 
Benaradka candle burning for soul of 
American Relief Administration. ... 

We have now demonstrated through 
direct operation our kitchens now in 
existence from Petrograd to Astra- 
khan and from Moscow to Ural Moun- 
tains that child feeding on American 
principles ean be efficiently carried 
out. ... We are meeting with no op- 
position from Russian Government. 
On the contrary they are assisting us 
to best of their ability and are bear- 


ing entire -cost of operation inside 
Russia. Russian people of all classes 
are welcoming and _= appreciating 


American aid and are co-operating to 
fullest extent to make relief of their 


children effective. One dollar will 
feed child for one month. 
NEWS FOR THE STARVING 


o date the Purchasing Commission 
7 for Russian Relief has bought about 
seven million bushels of corn, over 
twelve thousand tons of corn 
nearly 1,400,000 bushels of seed wheat, 
and 340,000 cases of evaporated milk. 

The members of this Purchasing Com- 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
James P. Goodrich, ex- 
Governor of Indiana; Edward M. Flesh, 
of Missouri; Edgar Rickard, of New 
York; and Don Livingston, of South 


grits, 


mission are 
of Commerce; 


Dakota. In his Executive Order of 
December 24, 1921, President Harding 


designated them as the “agency for the 
purpose of the purchase, transport, and 


delivery of corn, seed grain, and pre- 
served milk for the relief of the dis- 


tressed and starving people of Russia, 
and for spring planting in areas where 
seed grains have been exhausted... . I 
further authorize and direct the Ameri- 
Relief Administration to accept 
from the Purchasing for 
Russian Relief the said commodities so 


can 
Commission 


purchased and transported, and to dis- 
tribute the same in Russia.” 

Congress, in its twenty-million-dollar 
appropriation, that the 
modities should be transported in “ves- 
sels uf the United either those 
privately owned or owned by the United 
Accordingly 


directed com- 


States, 
States Shipping Board.” 
the Purchasing Commission, after mak- 
ing immediate arrangements to buy the 
arranged cCo- 

The result 
American 
and seed 
York, 
Or- 


commodities in question, 
for 
been that 


laden with 


incidentally transport. 


has twenty-four 
these food 
from New 
and New 


vessels 
sailed 


jaltimore, 


supplies have 
Philadelphia, 


leans for Russia. 


CONCERNING “ VIVISECTION ” 


MISSIONARY from England in the 
a of anti-vivisection has re- 
cently visited this country. We are glad 
of his visit, because it has been the oc- 
easion of bringing out from important 
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authorities new replies to this move 


ment whieh would be dangerous were it 
not impotent. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, whose 
interest in and sympathy for animals is 
so well known and who was a member 
of the Vivisection Investigation League, 
has resigned because, as he says, that 
League is opposed to all experiment on 
living animals and to the work of the 
Pasteur Institute, Rockefeller Institute, 
and similar laboratories. From his let- 
ter of resignation we quote the follow- 
ing two paragraphs: 


While in Washington last winter I 
was amazed to learn from, anti-vivi- 
sectionists that I had no right to save 
my wife’s life at the expense of a 
horse’s life. I am a lover of animals, 
but I set human life above animal 
life. : 

These people had the assuraiice to 
quote Christ in support of their con- 
tention—“Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings, and not one of 
them is forgotten before God?” It 
was characteristic of them that they 
should leave off the real thought of 
the saving, because it was against 
them. However, I was able to supply 
it thus—‘“Fear not, therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” 
(Luke xii. 6 and 7.) 


Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, has, in reply to a request 
for his opinion on the subject of animal 
experimentation, written a letter advo- 
cating it, when scientifically carried out, 
as not only unobjectionable, but even 
praiseworthy. From his letter we also 
quote two paragraphs: 


If, then, to preserve or restore 
health, to prolong life, and even to 
seek pleasure, it is permissible to in- 
flict pain and death upon _ inferior 
forms of animal life, why may not 
the scientific man, for the common 
good, experiment on lower animals, 
especially when he takes every pre- 
caution against unwarranted inflic- 
tion of pain by the use of anesthetics 
and by antiseptic methods? 

Man is the chief beneficiary. For 
it has been mainly owing to these 
experiments that great discoveries 
have taken place regarding the ner- 
vous system, bone growth, the blood, 
digestion, infections, serums, anti- 
toxins, and vaccinations; and without 
vivisection little or no progress would 
have been made in physiology, pa- 
thology, bacteriology, and therapeu- 
tics. To forbid vivisection would be 
to hamper science, do a mischief to 
the human race, and foster misplaced 
sympathy. 

To these two testimonies we add one 
other which may carry special weight 
with our women readers: 

Whereas, it is impossible to 
mate the number of persons alive to- 
day who owe their existence to the 
application of methods, preventive or 
remedial, made possible through 
scientific experimentation on = ani- 
mals; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the 
Massachusetts State Federation § of 
Women's Clubs, assembled in Boston 


esti- 


on December 15, 1921, in gratitude to 
medical science for past discoveries 
beneficial both to humanity and to 
animals, go on record as favoring the 
continuance of medical research 
through animal experimentation. 

So long as misinformation as to the 
facts and unbalanced and unintelligent 
emotions are attempting to thwart. the 
endeavors of the best medical authori- 
ties to conserve the health and to pro- 
tect from needless pain the human race, 
it is not needless to circulate such testi- 
monies as these from men and women 
whose intelligence and sympathy not 
even prejudice can well call into ques- 


tion. 


TOO LATE TO DO JUSTICE? 
HE Mooney case will not down. It 
T is six years since Thomas J. 
Mooney was arrested on the charge of 
murder in connection with a San Fran- 
cisco bomb explosion. He was convicted, 
sentenced to death; later and quite 
illogically his sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life by Governor 
Stephens, for if he was guilty at all, he 
was guilty of atrocious murder. Most 
Americans soon forgot about the ease, 
but many months later there was a 
riotous demonstration against the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Russia. Why? every- 
body asked. The reply was, Because of 
the injustice done to Thomas J. Mooney. 
The case was debated for some time, 
and again fell into oblivion. Now it 
has once more been revived by a sharp, 
indeed rather tart, discussion of the mat- 
ter, published in the pages of the “New 


Republic,” between James M. Beck, 
Solicitor-General of the United States 
and one of the ablest lawyers in the 


United States, on the one hand, and 
Felix Frankfurter, a lawyer of recog- 
nized ability who has held several pub- 
lic offices. 

This recent discussion simply con- 
firms what The Outlook has previously 
affirmed. Mooney may have been guilty 
of the crime charged, or he may not 
have been guilty—as to this we express 
no opinion. But the trial of his case 
was monstrously wrong and _ unjust. 
Evidence was introduced which was 
shown after the conviction to be per- 
jured. Why, then, the reader asks, was 
not a new trial granted? Simply be- 
cause the proof of this perjury and 
fraud was not available until some time 
after the highest court of California 
had rejected a plea for a new trial. The 
refusal to consider the new evidence had 
nothing to do with its truth or false- 
ness; the Court simply said that it was 
too late to interfere in what had been 
done. So Mooney has gone on ever since 
Picking oakum (or whatever it is he 
does) at San Quentin Prison. It is easy 
to see the terrible human injustice oi 
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THIS IS HIS UNCLE’S TEACHING 


(Henry IV", Act I, Seene 1) 








Darling in the Syracuse Post-Standard 
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ANOTHER STUDY PERIOD ALL SHOT TO PIECES 


From L. BP. Foster, Marcellus, N. Y. 


Knott in the Dallas (Texas) News 


Reid in the New York-Evening Mail 
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HE’S LEARNING 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
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THE DOOR STAYS OPEN 


From F. PL. Davis, West Chester, Pa. 
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this state of things (even supposing, if 
you will, that Mooney is guilty), but it 
difficult to the precise 

President received a 


suggest 
remedy. Wilson 
report on the Mooney case from a Fed- 
eral Industrial the sub- 
stance of which was that gross injustice 


is very 


Commission, 


was being done, and more than once the 


President urged California to do some- 


thing: but in vain. 
So far as we know, no one doubts the 
assertion that a Oxman 


offered money by letter to a man named 


man named 
Rigall to give false testimony, and that 


largely on Oxman’'s own testi- 


that Mooney 


the existence of such a 


if was 
convicted. If 
state of affairs 
criminal trial on 
then there 
failure in 


mony was 
vitiate a 
life 
to be to that 


does not 
hangs, 
extent a 


which a man’s 
SEeeCTUS 
the primary rule of law that every man, 
however great a criminal, is entitled to 
a fair trial. 

We repeat what we said the last time 


this question came up: Mooney may be 


the worst scoundrel on earth. But that 
is not the question. The question is, 
Did he have a fair trial and was he 


guilty of the act for which he 


Hither the laws of Califor- 


proved 
was tried? 
nia should be so altered as to make it 
afford a trial in a 
like this or more like 
substantial justice should be substituted 
for execution than confinement for life. 


possible to second 


case son. cthing 


A FAMOUS ANTARCTIC EXPLORER 

Ast week news reached this country 
] 4 trom Montevideo in Uruguay of the 
death of the famous British ex- 
Shackleton. He was 
carrying on a new Antarctic expedition 
and died on board his steamship, The 
Quest, on January 5. The Quest at the 
time was off South Georgia Island, and 
Sir Ernest’s body was brought to Monte- 
video by a Norwegian steamship which 
there; it will be for- 
England, and will there re- 
ceive the high honors due from Govern- 
ment and people to one of the bravest 
and adventurous of England’s 
many Polar heroes. 

The Shackleton expedition left Lon- 
don about four months ago. It was to 
be Sir Ernest’s last voyage of explora- 
singularly enough, he _ re- 
marked before leaving that this expedi- 
tion was to be his “swan song.” The 
object of the expedition was not a dash 
to the South Pole, but a voyage of per- 
haps thirty thousand miles intended to 
add to the knowledge of ocean depths 
and currents, and to be largely one of 
scientific exploration along the Antarctic 
coastlines. 

All readers of the fascinating litera- 
ture of exploration remember Shackle- 
ton’s famous expedition of 1914-16. The 


sudden 
plorer, Sir Ernest 


happened to be 


warded to 


most 


tion, and, 
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SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


PEARY 


AND ADMIRAL 
expeditions of Seott and Amundsen had 
settled the feasibility of reaching the 
South Pole, and to the latter had fallen 
the honor of being its first “discoverer.” 
Shackleton’s expedition of 1914 was 
planned to cross the South Polar conti- 
nent from sea to sea. The sufferings and 
adventures of the party made a romance 
of adventure. The story is too long to re- 
tell. 
ance, was crushed in the ice and aban- 
doned; the party traversed raging seas 
in small boats, dragging the boats over 
the ice from time to time, until they 
reached a tiny bit of land called Ele- 
phant Island; thence Shackleton himself 
and five men in a small boat made their 
way from Elephant Island to the coast 
of South Georgia; at once they started 
efforts to rescue the twenty-two men 
who had been isolated on Elephant 
Island; three ‘attempts failed because a 
properly equipped ‘ship could not be 
found; finally, Chile lent Shackleton a 
small Government steamer, and on the 
fourth attempt the men were rescued 
after nearly five months’ bare existence 
on the desolate little island. 

One London paper puts the feeling of 
“nglishmen concisely and truly when 
it says: “A brave and lovable soul is 
quenched. We have lost a great Eng- 
lishman, simple, courageous, cheerful, of 
infinite resource.” 


Sir Ernest’s own ship, the Endur- 


THE. ISLAND OF HAITI 
HREE weeks ago The Outlook pub- 
lished a summary of the findings of 
the Senate committee which recently 
journeyed to Haiti to investigate condi- 
tions in that troublous island. We have 
received a letter from a correspondent 


8 Februar 


who has had an opportunity to stud 
and investigate conditions in Haiti 
The conclusions of this corresponden 
closely cco respond to and corroborate th 
findings of the Senatorial committee. 

He writes us that in the Republic «| 
Santo Domingo, which occupies the 
larger part of the island and has the 
more literate and prosperous people, 
there is every prospect that the citizen 
will need our military protection for at 
two years more. He says that 
there is no alternative to such a plan, 
for the Dominicans have refused to hold 
elections necessary for the re-establisii- 
ment of the independent administration 
Domingo. The Dominicans 
have refused to hold elections becatse 
of the conditions upon which our Gov- 
ernment has made the withdrawal of 
Marines contingent. One 
against which the Dominicans unifornily 
protest is that which demands that an 
American military commission be at- 
tached to the native constabulary. The 
Dominicans assent to other conditions 
which relate to the collection of 
toms and the validation of the acts of 
the Military Government. Our 
spondent feels that the most 
tionable condition might properly he 
waived. 

Two years from the 
affairs will probably be more favorable 
for American withdrawal than at the 
present time. Then the price of sugar 
should have advanced enough to result 
in general prosperity and increased rev- 
enue for Santo Domingo, and also high- 
way improvements undertaken by the 
American military authorities will ~ be 
practically completed. 

Our correspondent sees no hope for an’ 


least 


of Santo 


condition 


CUS: 


corre- 


objee- 


—_ 


how state of 


early withdrawal from the Republic of 
Haiti. And it will be necessary, lhe 
feels, to keep our garrisons there for 


some time, even though the total num- 
ber of Marines may be reduced and our 
forces confined to Port au Prince and 
Cap Haitien. at present we have iwo 
thousand Marines charged with keeping 
order among two and one-half million 
Haitians. This ratio would indicate that ° 
the presence of the Marines is not offen- 
sive to the average native. In addition 
to this force there are some twenty-five 
hundred gendarmes, commanded, in 
steadily increasing numbers, by native 
officers. 

Under our treaty with Haiti we are 
co-operating with the Haitian Goveri- 
ment, not only in the management of 
the gendarmerie, but also with the 
Public Health Service, the Department’ 
of Finance, and the Department of Pub 
lic Works. As in Santo Domingo. ou! 
correspondent writes, it is particular) 
important that the building of roads 
shall be prosecuted with vigor.  ‘ioo! 
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roads not only promote trade and com- 
munication, but an efficient 
preventive of banditry and revolution. 
The building of roads in Haiti means 
smnething more than the construction of 


also 


also are 


highways for vehicles. It means 
the opening up of trails for pack-animals. 
number of wheeled vehicles in 


Haiti is not large. 


The 


PRICE-FIXING AND THE 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 
TNpER the principle established by 
| the Sherman Anti-Trust Law that 
restraint 


“combinations in gf trade” 


are illegal the United States Supreme 
Court has recently rendered two. de- 
cisions of more than passing interest. 


The first was in what is known as the 
An 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber was 
” the keeping 


mutually 


Hardwood Case. association of 


organized for purpose of 


itis members informed as to 


sales, invoices, production, stoeks on 


hand, price lists, ete. The directors of 
the 


purely 


association contended that it was a 
mutual benefit organization 
whose proceedings were open alike to 
buyer and seller, and that, although pri- 
managed, it was comparable to 
bureaus conducted by the Govern 

itself for the of the pro 
ducers and consumers of wheat and cot 
The Federal Trade 
issued an order restraining the associa- 
from further activities, on the 
ground that its function was to main- 
artificial or monopolistic prices 
in restraint of trade. The Supreme 
Court, by a divided bench, has _ sus- 
tained the contention of the Trade Com- 
mission. 

The minority opinion is notable be- 
cause it comes from Justices Brandeis, 
Holmes, and MeKenna, who are not gen- 
supposed to consider trusts or 
combinations as favorable developments 
of American industry. Their view. of 
the case is that combinations of sellers 
for information and trade development, 
provided their activities are open to the 
publie, are not necessarily in unreason- 
able restraint of trade under the mean- 
ing of the Sherman Law, and, in their 
pinion, the Hardwood Association was 
proved to exert unreasonable press- 
in restraint of trade. 

Poplar opinion, we think, will ap- 
hrove the decision of the majority of the 
Court. Sueh an association as that of 

e hardwood manufacturers, even if 
organized with the best of intentions, 
could very easily develop into a monopo- 
listie and anti-social combination. 

Such information as the association 
gathered, however, if collected in a way 
to avoid abuse would be of public value. 
Possibly the Department of Commerce, 
In ‘Spite of the expense involved, might 
direct the collection and distribution of 


vately 
the 


ment benefit 


ton Commission 


tion 


tain 


erally 


mre 
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such information. The decision, while 

settling a legal question, has raised a 

practical one. , 
Weare doubtful the 


equity of the second price-fixing case 


very about 


that of the Beeehnut Packing Com- 
pany. This company had endeavored 


to maintain a uniform retail price for 
its special brands of prepared foods- 

a well-known brand of bacon is one of 
them—by a system of contracts, agree- 
ments, and supervision under which it 
refused to sell to wholesalers, jobbers, 


or retailers who cut or connived at cut- 


fing the published retail price. The 
Supreme Court has decided that this 
attempt of the Beechnut Company to 
fix the retail price of its products is 
iNegal. But, as in the Hardwood Case, 
the decision was not unanimous.  Jus- 
tices Holmes, Brandeis, MekKenna, and 
McReynolds dissented. The last said: 


“Having the undoubted right to sell to 
whom it will, why should the respondent 
be enjoined from writing down the 
names of dealérs regarded as undesira- 
ble customers?” 

To form a combination to fix the price 
io consumers of all the hog 
butchered in America undoubt- 
edly be an anti-social monopoly. 
the price of a brand of bacon 
pannot be a monopoly because the-con- 


meat 
would 
To fix 
special 


sumer can always turn to many other 
competing brands if the maker of the 
special brand charges an unfair or even 
undesirable price. Moreover, there is a 
real element of social justice in a uni- 
form price to all purchasers of an article 
with a special or individual brand. The 
price of a copy of The Outlook, plainly 
marked upon it, is fifteen cents. Would 
it be fair to the mass of purchasers if 
a favored few could obtain it from 
price-cutting newsdealers at ten cents a 
copy? 


FACING THE FACTS OF 
THE BONUS 

ECRETARY MELton has sent to the 
S Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee a statement of the 
financial condition of the Treasury, 
which should provide food for thought 
for those who are arguing for the imme- 
diate granting of a soldiers’ bonus. 
Quite properly the Secretary’s letter is 
not an argument for or against the 
bonus. “It is merely a statement of what 
the country must face frankly if it 
passes bonus legislation. 

The Secretary points out that Con- 
gress, if it votes for a bonus unprovided 
for by the budget, must provide also for 
additional taxation, and that the moneys 
raised by such taxation would have to 
amount to not less than $850,000,000 in 
the first two years of the operation of 
the Bonus Law. The Secretary’s esti- 
mate is based on the legislation which 


Congress has been recently considering. 
The Secretary shows clearly how futile 
is the hope that the might be 
paid from either the the 
principal of the debt owed us by foreign 
governments. The money 
foreign governments is still in the form 


bonus 
interest or 
owed us by 
of demand obligations, and is therefore 
the foreigt 
securities which can be sold to the pub 
lic. Moreover, the Secretary points ou! 
that to sell such obligations, backed by 


not in negotiable form of 


the guaranty of our own Government 
would seriously interfere with our owt 
refunding operations and in the 
run prove more expensive to the United 


long 


States than the sale of its own Nationa’ 
bonds. 
Since August 31, 1919, when the gros: 


debt of the Unfted States reaehed = its 
. 
peak, there has been a=gradual but 


steady vetirement of our National debt, 
The Treasury has been floating a con- 
total 
curities, and its borrowings have accord- 


stantly decreasing volume. of se- 
ingly not taken new money that would 
into The in- 
erease in the public debt required by a 
Secretary 


otherwise go business. 


bonus law might, as the 
shows, turn back the gradually swelling 
tide of business improvement. The ex- 
soldier -by the passage of a bonus law 
might actually in the end lose more than 
he would gain. 


THE WASHINGTON DISASTER 


HERE have been many theater calami- 
T ties caused by fire and panic—such 
as the recent inexcusable disaster at 
New Haven—but that at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater in Washington, which 
caused the loss of 108 lives and left 140 
persons seriously injured, is almost 
unique in that it was caused, directly 
or indirectly, by snow. Whether bad 
construction was the ultimate cause is 
a question now under investigation by 
three or four committees. The facts 
should be searched out relentlessly and 
widely published, so that other cities 
may find out whether they have like 
dangers in their theaters and moving- 
picture houses. 

Even the phenomenal fall of 
which tied up Washington’s traffic and 
made it like a Canadian city, 
but unprepared to handle blizzards as 
northern cities do, should not have 
made this terrible tragedy 
The fault may have been in 
proper margin for roof weight in 
city’s building laws; it may have been 
in improper use of truss construction 
to avoid the upright posts so undesira- 
ble in theaters; or it may have been due 
to imperfect or corrupt work by build- 
ing inspectors. Secretary Hoover and 
Colonel Keller, the Engineer Commis- 
sioner for the District, believe the con- 
struction was faulty; others say that the 


snow 


seen) 


possible. 


lack of 
the 








JOS 

building code allowed for only twenty 
rain per 
snowfall 


five pounds weight of snow or 
square that this 
amounted to thirty pounds a foot; one 
engineer that if were 
parapets at back and front and the gut- 
ters were choked, a heavy body of water 
the ends. At all 


foot, and 


suggests there 


would accumulate alt 
events, there was a grinding, crashing 
collapse of the roof, the large baleony 
slid out and down on the audience as if 
on a hinge, and there were scores of 
erushed, dying, and injured men, women, 
and children who a few minutes before 


had been gleeful pleasure-seekers. 


THE COAL CRISIS 
ECRETARY HOOVER lately de- 
clared that “the stage is all set for 
a strike of the bituminous-coal 

miners at the end of March.” Condi- 
tions in the anthracite industry are also 
critical. Mr. W. P. Helm, Jr., is therefore 
justified in entitling his article printed 
elsewhere in this issue “The Impending 
Coal Crisis.” It is desirable that the 
public generally, as well as those who 
are specially interested in the industrial 
aspects of the matter, should be well 
informed. Our readers will find Mr. 
Helm’s article admirably clear and will 
draw from it a knowledge of the recent 
history of industrial disputes. 

One condition that may make a coal 
crisis this spring is the fact that the 
contracts between the mine workers’ 
unions and the operating companies 
must be renewed or changed by April 1. 
It is true that the extensive West Vir- 
ginia soft-coal region has no unions, but 
in the rest of the bituminous-coal fields 
the United Mine Workers of America 
represents the miners just as it does 
in the anthracite regions. The miners 
declare, not only that they will not 
accept a reduction of wages, but that 
they will demand an increase. They 
base this claim on the alleged fact 
that the cost of living, to them at least, 
has not been greatly reduced. On the 
other hand, the operators say that if 
wages are increased the cost will have 
to be added to the price charged con- 
sumers and that this will increase the 
price by at least $1.30 a ton at the mine 
for hard coal. 

Naturally, there is always a period of 
bargaining on both sides when contracts 
become renewable. Optimists, however, 
will remember that since John Mitchell 
and Theodore Roosevelt, through the 
Anthracite Coal Commission of 1903, 
brought about the present system of con- 
tracts there has rarely been a strike in 
the coal industry at the time of the re- 
newal of contracts. There have always 
been perturbation, bargaining, threats 
of strikes, and more or less of a crisis, 
but in the end the two parties to these 
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business contracts—-for such they are 
have usually come together. The great 
strike in November, 1919, did not grow 
question of renewing the 
but, as explained in Mr. 
Helm’s article, out of wage problems 
counter-claims resull- 
ing out of war and post-war 
tions. UW is true, however, that the 
award of the Presidential Commission 
in the spring of 1920, under which most 
of the coal mining is now done, also 
expires on April 1 next, and that this 
is an added danger to the situation. 
There is no doubt that the situation is 
more critical now than it has been for 
a long time. There is also, unfortu 
nately, little indication so far that the 
workers and owners are taking steps to 
reach an agreement. 

In all discussion of the coal question 
the interests of the public at large and 
of the consumer individually must be 
remembered. This important phase of 
the matter does not come within the 
purview of Mr. Helm’s present article. 
It has been brought once more to the 
front, however, in the United States 
Senate by Senator Kenyon. His inquiry 
into the recent turbulent state of affairs 
in the West Virginia coal fields was the 
basis of his argument. As to that spe 
cial matter, he says: “The whole story 
of this contest is one of disregard for 
and breaking of laws; of denial of Con- 
stitutional rights; of a spirit of suspi- 
cion, hate, and retaliation on both sides 


out of the 
contracts, 

and claims and 
condi- 


that does not augur well for industrial’ 


peace in that portion of the State.” 


Senator Kenyon thinks that the 
remedy for coal war and coal crisis is 
“the establishment of an _ industrial 


court similar to the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board and the formulation 
of an industrial code by Congress.” He 
has a clear comprehension of the fact 
that this is not a quarrel between 
workers and capitalists alone; it is a 
matter of civic necessity that both con- 
sumers of coal for domestic fuel and 
those who use coal for manufacturing 
purposes should be treated fairly. Thus 
we have Senator Kenyon coming in his 
own way to the support of the views 
urged by Senator Calder of New York, 
Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 
and others, who have introduced bills 
for the purpose of inquiry into the 
methods of mining, transporting, and 
distributing coal, the publication of 
those facts, and a certain amount of 
regulation as regards the seasonal char- 
acter of the business. Congress has 
shown little disposition to act on these 
proposals. If a great coal strike de- 
velops in either or both coal industries 
in the spring, the subject may receive 
the attention it deserves. 

Facts are constantly coming to light 
tending to show that free competition in 
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the coal business dees not exist. Foi 
instance, in the hearings which have 
been held in New Jersey towns by a 
State commission several retail anthra 
cite dealers have testified that retailer: 
do not really fix the price of the coal 
sell; they have to go to an 
association of dealers to get the price: 
if they don’t, they find that they ean’ 
get their coal. Theoretically, the re 
tailer can sell at any price he chooses; 
practically, he can’t, or, if he does, he 
tinds himself “up against” a great com 
bination of coal interests. 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
“Times” it was stated that the miners 


they 


assert that “coal [bituminous appar 
ently| which is sold at the mines of 
Central Pennsylvania for $1.75 a ton 
costs the consumer in Philadelphia 
$14.75. The figures for anthracite are 
little better—$4.20 and $15.” The 
“Times” comments, “Not unnaturally 


the miners ask, ‘Who gets the rest of 
—* 

These figures seem almost incredible. 
We believe that they were put forth by 
Mr. John L. Lewis, the President of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Contrast with this the facts stated by 
Mr. Helm, that in 1919 the workers in 
the soft-coal fields received an average 
of less than $100 a month, and that in 
some fields of West Virginia in 1921 
miners worked on the average only 
eighty days during the year, some of 
them, according to the claims of the 
union, only from fourteen to twenty-six 
days in the year—this last, to be sure, 
was in a period of depression following 
over-competition in those fields. At 
present it is stated that the amount of 
coal above ground is larger than it has 
been for a long time, and that this is 
true of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal; if it is, the dispute about contracts 
and wages that now threatens should 
not make it difficult for the consumer to 
get coal, nor should it be allowed to 
increase prices considerably, if at all. 

Back of the whole discussion as to 
immediate conditions lies the feeling in 
the minds of coal consumers that this 
industry is a prime necessity both to 
the household and to the factory, and 
that, like the railways, it should there- 
fore be subject to the fullest kind of 
publicity and, if needed, to such Gov- 
ernmental control as may secure steadi- 
ness in the price and the delivery of the 
product. 

The industry should be freed from 
the charge that the mining, transport- 
ing, and distributing of coal are so 
managed as to make an all-important 
natural product difficult to obtain and 
unreasonable in price. If this general 
impression is false, the way to dispel! it 
is to give the public more light; if it is 
true, the way to remedy the wrong aiid 
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prevent agitation for Government owner- 
ship is to exereise such supervision of 
the industry as will make it what it 
should be. 


A DEFENSE OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKING SYSTEM 


GOOD deal of fun is made from 

time to time of the “Congres- 

sional Record” on the ground 
that it contains more uninteresting and 
unreadable matter than any other daily 
newspaper in the world. It is true that, 
since it reports verbatim the discussions 
and debates in Congress, there is printed 
in it a good deal of the unnecessary and 
irrelevant talk which takes place in all 
deliberative assemblies. Nevertheless it 
is one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting periodicals of the day. It con- 
tains, sometimes at least, more useful 
and authentic news on public questions 
than the daily press. 

We are prompted to these observa- 
tions by a speech of Senator Carter 
Glass on the Federal Reserve System 
which was published in the “Congres- 
sional Record” of January 24. The pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act is due 
more to Senator Glass than to any other 
single individual in the country. He 
was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when the bill was enacted, 
and is thoroughly familiar with its 
origin, its purpose, and its provisions. 
And in the speech to which we refer he 
gives some information about its opera- 
tions which goes far to answer the criti- 
cisms and complaints which have re- 
cently been made in a growing volume 
in various parts of the country about 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Those who remember the disastrous 
currency panics which occurred from 
time under the old National 
banking system, when depositors with 
large balances to their credit could not 
get from their banks sufficient cash to 
pay their employees, will recognize the 
truth of Senator Glass’s assertion that 
if it had not been for the Federal Re- 
Serve System we should at the outbreak 
of the World War have gone through 
a currency panic that might have 
plunged the United States into the in- 
dustrial and financial catastrophe by 
Which many of the European nations are 
to-day engulfed. That alone ought to 
every intelligent American cau- 
about condemning the Federal 
Reserve System. 

it was not a partisan measure. It was 
advocated by such Republicans as Secre- 
tary Gage and Senator Aldrich. But in 
its final form it was enacted by a Demo 
cratic Congress and put in operation by 


time to 


make 


tious 
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nu Democratic President. Under the old 
National Banking Law our currency was 
inelastic or rigid. When currency was 
needed, there was no way vf increasing 
its volume. When it was not needed, 
there was no way of decreasing its vol- 
ume. The result was that the industry 
of the country vibrated between periods 
of stringency and periods of inflation. 
There are at present two popular criti- 
cisms of the Federal Reserve System. 
One is that it does not sufficiently recog- 
nize the farmer. As to this criticism 
Senator Glass speaks as follows: 


Not in fifty years had any party 
written a provision into the National 
Bank Act for as much as one dollar 
of rural credits. On the contrary, by 
the text of the law, by the rulings of 
the Treasury, and by decisions of the 
courts, every semblance of farm 
credits was sedulously excluded. The 
Federal Reserve System furnishes 
millions of dollars of farm-credit fa- 
cilities. Not a dollar of the funds of 
a National bank could be loaned 
under the old system on improved 
farm lands. Under the Federal Re- 
serve Act, according to a computation 
by the late Charles A. Conant, $359,- 
000,000 are made available for loans 
on farm mortgages alone having five 
years to run. In the matter of cur- 
rent rediscounts every rational ad- 
vantage is given to farm credits over 
mercantile paper, and I shall show 
that billions of dollars have been 
loaned to the farmers of the United 
States. 

Senator Glass says that he has no ob- 
jection and never had any to a “trained 
resourceful farmer on the Federal Re- 
serve Board.” Indeed, he is a farmer 
himself, and he refers to the fact that 
his own State of «Virginia has _ pro- 
duced such farmer-statesmen as George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and John Marshall. He reminds 
his critics that in the original bill which 
he presented to the House of Represent- 
atives it was provided that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should be ex officio 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In further reference to the criticism 
that the Federal Reserve System is not 
of service to the farmer Senator Glass 
called attention to the fact that the 
banks which have not responded to 
agricultural needs are banks outside of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

In the Far Western States, the 
great grain-growing section, fifty per 
cent of the banking power of that re- 
gion is lodged in banks that are not 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; they are powerless beyond their 
own restricted resources to aid in 
any National crisis. And in the 
Pacific States thirty-six per cent of 
the banking power is lodged in banks 
outside the Federal Reserve System. 
These non-member banks have total 
resources amounting to $19,144,393,- 
000, which were availed of in that 
crisis [the war period] to only a lim 
ited extent because these banks were 
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not members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

If some Senators will go home and 
talk sense to bankers who remain 
outside the pale of protection, instead 
of talking nonsense to farmers and 
arousing prejudice against the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, which has 
afforded them protection, something 
worth while will be accomplished. 
Why, Mr. President, on August 22, 
1907, when that great financial crash 
which started in New York traversed 
this country, the total rediscounts 
and bills payable of all National banks 
in the United States were but $59,177,- 
000. I ask Senators particularly to 
note this fact: All the rediscounts 
and bills payable of all the National 
banks of the United States on the 
22d day of August, 1907, under the 
old bank system, were but $59,177,000, 
whereas in the month of October, 
1920, in the midst of falling prices, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
alone advanced the member banks of 
the single agricultural State of Ne- 
braska over $38,000,000, which was 
more than half the entire amount of 
rediscounts and bills payable of all the 
National banks of the United States 
when the great crash came in 1907. 


Another criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve System is that its governors and 
managers have been reckless in their 
expenditures. It has been said that the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City 
is proposing to spend $25,000,000 on a 
new bank building. As a matter of fact, 
this building, which will house from 
three to four thousand employees, with 
the savings over the estimated cost of 
March, 1921, will entail an outlay of less 
than $15,000,000. Senator Glass pointed 
out that a great private bank in Chicago 
on the same scale of estimates would 
have cost $14,000,000, and its business is 
not one-tenth of that of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

It has also been charged that excess- 
ive salaries are paid to officers of the 
Federal Reserve System. Senator Glass 
by an array of figures shows that the 
salaries of the Government officials of 
the Federal Reserve System are very 
much lower than the salaries of similar 
officers in the private banks. The gov- 
ernor of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank is now receiving a salary $10,000 
a year less than he was paid before he 
took his present position. Another head 
of a Federal Reserve bank with a salary 
of $25,000 has standing open now two 
offers of $50,000. These gentlemen have 
made this financial sacrifice because 
they wanted to devote themselves to the 
public service in the same spirit in 
which many army officers have deciined 
very large financial emoluments if they 
would enter industry in civil life. 

Senator Glass does not assert that the 
Federal Reserve System is perfect. He 
thinks it can be improved. He would, 
for example, substitute the Secretary of 
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Agriculture on the Board for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; but he is clearly 
right in saying that ignorant or unin- 
formed attacks upon the system are not 
the way to promote its efficiency. 


THE DOOR TO THE 
GENERAL STAFF 


HE United States is committed to 
the maintenance of a small stand- 
ing army. It ought, therefore, to 

make certain that this small standing 
army shall be of the highest possible 
efficiency. To insure such efficiency it 
must be organized and developed in ac- 
cordance with correct principles. 
Modern military enterprise requires 
specialized training, just as does modern 
industry. That is 
why, in West Point, the 
Army maintains various schools for the 


surgery or modern 


addition to 
training of its -iieers along particular 
lines 


At the head of this system of schools 
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is the school which prepares men for 
service on the General Staff—the body 
of officers which is charged with the 
duty of preparing plans for and co- 
ordinating the activity of the system 
as a whole. 

We find in the “Army and Navy Jour- 
nal” for January 21 a telling criticism 
of the law under which this school is 


organized. It is from the pen of Major 
Bernard Lentz, a graduate of West 


Point and an officer whose work in con- 
nection with the Recruit Educational! 
Centers brought him a_ well-deserved 
National reputation. Major Lentz points 
out that theoretically the General Staff 
School is open to all officers, but that 
practically it is not. He says: 

First of all, an officer must be se- 
lected to go to the School of the Line. 
This selection is based on the officer's 
complete record of service and is 
eminently correct. The cases of offi- 
cers going into the Staff Class with- 
out graduation from the School of the 

few as to be negligible 
this discussion. 


Line are so 


for the purpose of 
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From the graduates of the School of 
the line the class for the Staff School 
is selected, the basis being the marks 
made in the former, and not the offi- 
cer’s complete record, including his 
school record. When, as may be the 
case, sixty or seventy per cent of one 
Line Class are taken into the Staff 
Class one year and only forty or fifty 
per cent another year, depending 
largely on the quarters situation at 
l.eavenworth, surely it cannot be said 
that the door to the Staff School is 
open to all. 

Major Lentz further points out that, 
even if all officers who wished to attend 
the General Staff School could do so, it 
would still be undesirable to base eligi- 
bility for General Staff service solely 
upon school records. For such a system 
operates in favor of the officer who 
understands the theory of his profession 
and against the man who is master of 
its practice. As John Hay once re. 
marked in his “Pike County Ballads,” 
there are times when “theory and prae- 
tice don’t gee.’ In army work it is 
practice which counts. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 
I—LEVEL HEADS AND LOW PRICES 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


BOUT two hundred investors, man- 

agers, and laborers met in Wash- 

ington while the Agricultural 
Conference was in session. 

Ordinarily it is thought that the 
interest of the investor, who puts his 
money into an enterprise, conflicts with 
that of the laborer, who puts muscular 
effort into it; and that the interest of 
the manager, who puts brains into it by 
planning and directing it, is too often 
subordinated to the investor’s interest 
and set above that of the laborer. These 
men came together, however, to consider 


their common interests. Not once in 
their councils did the laborers among 
them criticise the managers in that 


group for being too dominant, or the 
investors for being too greedy; and not 
once did the investors or managers ob 
ject to the claims of the laborers. The 
reason for this extraordinary harmoniz 
interesis is 


upparently diverse 


one of the two hundred 


ings of 
kevery 
was al the 
dv manager and a laborer. 

That is, every one was a farmer, or a 


simple 


same time an investor and 


representative of farmers. 
There were no separate meetings of 
hundred. Their meetings 
meetings of the Agricultural 
There were others present. 
were officials of 


two 
were the 
Conference. 
A few ol 
corporations in industries allied to agri 


these 


these others 


culture: oa few were economists or 


scientists; and a few were Officials of 
the States or the Federal Government; 
one certainly, and perhaps two or three, 
could be classed with organizers of 
labor; but some of these and virtually 
all of the rest of those who were not 
farmers themselves (for example, the 
fifteen women) had the same interests 
in agriculture that the two hundred 
farmers had—the interest of the inves- 
tor, the interest of the manager, and the 
interest of the laborer. 

Virtually every farmer in America (1 
am not speaking of farm laborers) is an 
investor in agricultural property. If he 
is a farm owner, he has an investment 
in land and buildings. If he is a tenant, 
he has investments in implements, or 
animals, or seed-—-probably all of these 
and other things besides. Most American 
tenant farmers make investments with 
a view to ownership. The farmer, 
whether tenant or not, has invest 
ments in a business that is espeeially 
subjeet to hazard. He repeatedly sees 
his property destroyed or injured by 
weather and by pests, against whieh he 
has no sure protection. Like any other 
investor, he might reasonably desire a 
return on his investment somewhat in 
proportion to the risk it ineurs. 

Ivery farmer, moreover, whether ten- 
manager of agrieul- 


has 


his 


ant or owner, is a 
tural property and operations. He 


lo apportion each part of his property to 


its various uses. He has to plan and 
direct the work. In order to do this he 
has to know something about the appli- 
cation to agriculture of various branches 
of science. He has to know something 
about costs, and prices, and markets 
He has to make the master decisions in 
his business. For his management, in 
some proportion to the responsibility 
assumed and the intelligence exercised, 
he might reasonably expect 
tion. 

In addition to being an investor and 
a manager, every farmer—with onl) 
here and there an exception—is also a 
laborer. He is as much a laborer as thie 
man in the factory or at the throttle 
He receives no weekly wage, but lie is® 
a laborer nevertheless, and one whe eat 
set for himself no arbitrary limits to his 
hours of labor. He produces wealth 
with his hands. And to do his work he 
has to have both strength and skill. A: 
au skilled laborer he seems to be entitled 
to a skilled laborer’s wage. 

As a part of his return on his invest 
ment and of his reward as manager and 
laborer he gets the shelter of his farn- 
house and in most eases some of the 
food that he and his family require:, 
but for all his other needs and for the 
replenishment or enlargement of his 
capital he needs more, and in his tree 
fold capacity 
competent 


renititera 


unless of course he is in 


he evidently merits more 
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How little that is, how much less than 
nothing it has been in uncounted thou- 
sands of cases during recent months, 
this Conference showed impressively. It 
showed this not only by accumulating 
statistics, bringing together reports 
from all sections of the country, present- 
ing the facts as observed by economists, 
and picturing conditions by means of 
graphs and charts and tables, but also 
by reporting the typi¢al experiences of 
individuals, so that no one might im- 
agine that the conditions affected merely 
things like crops and dollars but affected 
chiefly the lives of human beings. 

In 1918 the farmer was supposed to 
be prosperous; he was, as farmers 
count prosperity. He had as a rule a 
larger income than he had had for 
years. Yet in that year of exceptional 
prosperity he was receiving, as investor, 
manager, and laborer, almost exactly 
the annual income of the coal miner, 
and less than the average employee on 
Now even such prosperity is 
gone. Not only has his income above 
operating expenses—the income from 
which he must get support for himself 
and his dependents—been reduced to an 
absurdly small sum (in 1920, after 
allowing five per cent on his investment, 
it was, according to the Report of the 
Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, only $311), but it 
has during the past year been disappear- 
ing, and in a large proportion of cases 
been replaced by a deficit. 

There were no “sob stories” told at 
this Conference—at least if there were 
I did not hear them—no emotional ap- 
peals to human sympathy; but there 
were many eases presented to show how 
the conditions at present in agriculture 
were affecting individuals, communities, 
and indeed whole sections of the coun- 
iry. A farmer whose case was presented 
by one of the Conference committees as 
iypical of thousands of cases in the 
Corn Belt, and was stated by himself as 
representing the average condition in 
his county, where county institutions 
we burning corn because it is a cheaper 
fuel there than eoal, gave the following 
financial statement, in which the inven- 
jory exeludes the investment in his 
farm of three hundred and _ twenty 


aeres 


a railway. 


Operating 
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$5,026.18 
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ilar experiences were told about 
iiher regions. In the range country 
were deseribed as most de- 
The men engaged in the eat- 
industry are finding it necessary to 
pose of their breeding stock, thus in- 
ing not only their present but also 
cir future property, and are finding it 
possible to finance their “feeders’— 


conditions 


plorable, 


is, Cattle held from the market 
While being fattened—and are flooding 
the tnarket with “half-fat’ instead of 
Piitue cattle, In the wheat country the 
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(©) Underwood 
LEADERS AT THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
Left to right: Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace (formerly of Des Moines, Iowa): A. F 
Lever, of Lexington, South Carolina, Chairman of the Farm Loan Board of the United States: 
Congressman Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, permanent Chairman of the Conference: ; 


injustice. How ean it have any other 
effect? Perhaps this can be stated as 
clearly in the terms of taxes es in any 
other way. This year, for most people, 


farmers are in straits. In the cotton 
belt the conditions affecting farm pro- 
duction throughout the country have 
been rendered more difficult still by the 


‘damages caused by the boll weevil. taxes have been reduced; but because 
“There are counties in Georgia,” one of the loss of the purchasing power of 
speaker at the Conference declared, his dollar the taxes of the farmer have 
“which two years ago made twenty-five been increased. One farmer from IIli- 


nois, for example, stated at the Agricul- 
tural Conference that last year he paid 
in taxes four thousand bushels of corn, 
while this year he will have to pay 
twenty-one thousand. 

The people who are in this predica- 
ment are not a small group. They con 
stitute more than one-third of the whole 
the Northeast, which did not feel the population, and their purchasing power 
present economic prices as quickly as is forty per cent of the purchasing 
the West or the South, the fruit growers power of the country. They are engaged 
and poultrymen are now finding the in the Nation’s basie industry; it is 
prospect gloomy; while potato men have’ they on whom the Nation depends for 
had to sell their crops at ruinous prices — self-support. When a nation depends on 
and the grain growers and beef-cattle other nations for and for the 
men are in a serious condition. materials of its clothing and shelter, it 

Not only has there been a reduction must have a relation to the peoples of 
of the farmer’s cash income, a reduction other parts of the world of either subor- 
so large as in many cases to become a_ dination or control. Whether a nation 
deficit, but the cash that he receives has becomes a dependent or dominant na- 
been losing its purchasing power. The tion, or an independent, neither depend 
farmer’s dollar is worth less than other ent nor dominant, nation depends upon 
people’s. That is what if means when the ability of its agricultural population 
the farmer has to buy at high prices and to provide for the whole population the 


thousand bales of cotton and last year 
less than one hundred bales.” This 
speaker’s comment upon the situation is 
worth quoting none the less because it 
is obvious: “The farmers of this coun- 
try cannot go on much longer producing 
crops and disposing of them for less 
than the cost of production.” Even in 


its food 


sell at low. According to the Congres- things that are necessary for life. As 
sional report already referred to, the Secretary Wallace, of the Department of 
farmer’s dollar in 1921 as compared Agriculture, stated in his address to the 
with 1913 was worth seventy-six cents. assembled delegates, the ability of the 


farming population to sustain the Na- 
tion will determine whether the Nation 
itself will remain as a_ self-sustaining 
nation or go the way of all the other 
#reat nations of the past. 


This is barely two-thirds of what it was 
in 1918. In other words, the product of 
his labor, management, and investments 
ean buy only two-thirds of what it was 
able to buy three years ago. 


The effect of this on the farmer is As long as the Nation remains self- 
what it would be on any other man in supporting it will have at least ocea- 
ihe same position. It makes him feel sional surpluses of agricultural prod 


matter of fact, the United 
States has been one of the great sources 


helpless in spite of honest effort, and it uets; as a 


raises in his mind a reasonable sense of 
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of agricultural products upon which the 
rest of the world has depended.- There 
has been during this critical time such 
a surplus upon which the rest of the 
world might draw; but, though the 
world has needed it, though there are 
people starving for lack of the food 
which American farmers have produced, 
it has not been able to draw upon it for 
lack of purchasing power. The Agricul- 
iural Conference made it clear that the 
farmers of the United States generally 
recognize that their predicament is a 
world predicament, and that it is the 
existence of this surplus of food prod- 
ucts, cotton, and other things that come 
from the farm—a surplus the world 
needs, but cannot get—that has depre- 
ciated the value of what they have to 
sell, 

If the farmer could hold this surplus 
product in his own hands until the de- 
mand for it became effective, and if 
those who needed this surplus product 
could be enabled to get it as they need 
it, much of the farmer’s difficulty would 
disappear. 

For this reason, the farmer, as repre- 
sented at the Agricultural Conference, 
looks at his problem as primarily a 
problem of credit. 

It is a peculiar kind of credit that the 
farmer ffeeds, because his is a peculiar 
kind of business. From one harvest to 
another it is a year. From one genera- 
tion of live stock to another the period 
varies from two to eight years. In the 
growth of trees, from the time of plant- 
ing to the time of harvesting—whether 
the harvest is fruit or timber—the 
period may extend to twenty or thirty 
years. It is therefore plain that forms 
of credit which are applicable to the 
sale of goods that can be disposed of in 
thirty or sixty or ninety days do not 
serve the farmer. 

{t is not the farmer, however, who 
alone needs a long term of credit. It 
is the people in other lands who want 
to buy the farmer’s products. At least 
that seems to be the overwhelming opin- 
ion of the farmers of this country if the 
Agricultural Conference is a true meas- 
ure of that opinion. There was nothing 
parochial about the view of these farm- 
ers. They were thinking not only of 
their own difficulties, but also of the un- 
fed millions of Russia and the appar- 
ently impoverished millions of Germany 
und other countries of war-bled Europe. 
The curious paradox appeared to be that 
if the United States is to continue as an 
independent, self-sustaining nation, it 
must concern itself with the economic 
conditions in other nations. 

Having diagnosed their own difficulty, 
the men of this Conference proceeded to 
consider remedies. 

I doubt whether any other body of 
men with a common economic interest 
other than agriculture would have car- 
ried on their discussions and reached 
their decisions with equal sanity and 
self-control. There was no evidence that 
even a large proportion of those in at 


tendance had any faith in panaceas 
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In next week’s issue of 
The Outlook 
SHERMAN ROGERS 


(Industrial Correspondent of The Outlook) 


writes of one of the most im- 
portant developments of the 
spirit of co-operation between 
industry and agriculture. 

If you want to know how to 
help your town or city to grow, 
if you want to know why it 
cannot grow without a prosper- 
ous surrounding territory, read 
Mr. Rogers’s article. 

It should be in the hands 
and thoughts of every member 
of every Chamber of Commerce 
in the country. 











There was no evidence that the farmers 
of the country believe that they can pull 
themselves up by pulling others down. 
There was no evidence that the majority 
were any more disposed than any other 
body of Americans to look to the Gov- 
ernment to do for them what they might 
do for themselves. 

In the discussions four subjects pro- 
voked especially vigorous debate. These 
four subjects were: The question of 
price guaranty; the relation between the 
farmer, the wage-earner, and the rail- 
way; Henry Ford’s proposal to develop 
the water power of Muscle Shoals; and 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

Very briefly and inadequately, the 
argument for the establishment by the 
Government of a minimum price for 
farm staples was this: During the war, 
when*the demand for breadstuffs was so 
great as to enable the farmer to charge 
a very high price, the Government put a 
limit upon the price and the farmers 
cheerfully acquiesced and went to work, 
enormously increasing their production. 
Now that the consequent productiveness 
of the farms has brought a surplus into 
existence, it is only fair that the farmer 
should have a guaranty of a minimum 
price. This will enable him to get for 
his product a cash return which will 
give him a basis for the credit that he 
needs. He cannot continue to produce 
at a loss. He cannot buy his tools, or 
his clothing, or his other equipment, at 


organizations. 
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prices corresponding to the price of his 
product. He must therefore recei\e 
more for what he sells, and the ony 
way he can get more is to have that 
Governmental assurance. The argument 
against this price guaranty, stated 
briefly and inadequately, was twofold: 
First, a minimum price, 
placed so low as to be of practically no 
use, tends to become a maximum price, 
and therefore works to the disadvantage 
rather than to the advantage of the pro 
ducer. Second, if the maximum price is 
established as a temporary measure i} 
only postpones the evil day, for the 
higher price will stimulate further pro- 
duction, and when the guaranty expires 
that surplus will remain to cause an- 
other depression, like the one at present. 
With good sense, the Conference voted 
not to support the demand for a mini- 
mum price, but appealed to the Presi- 
dent and Congress to take such action 
as would stabilize prices and prevent 
the disparity between the price that the 
consumer has to pay for wirat he eats 
and wears and the price that the farmer 
receives for producing it. 

The debate over the relation between 
the farmers, the wage-earners, and the 
railways was precipitated by a resolu- 
tion submitted by one of the committees 
to the Conference advocating the repeal 
of the Adamson Law (establishing the 
eight-hour day as the standard for rail- 
way labor) and the provision in the 
Esch-Cummins Law guaranteeing, as is 
generally understood, a return on rail- 
way investments. Against tltese pro- 
visions Mr. Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, made an 


“ impassioned speech which left upon his 


hearers the impression that organized 
labor, and particularly the railway 
brotherhoods, would regard the passage 
of the resolution as the farmers’ hostile 
challenge to the wage-earners. Among 
the farmers present were representa- 
tives of the Farmers’ Union, which has 
some of the points of view of labor 
These supported Mr. 
Gompers’s arguments. Obviously on the 
ground that the farmers of the country 
had no desire to seek their own profit at 
the expense of any other group, the Con- 
ference rejected the proposal and re- 
ferred it back to the committee. When, 
however, another committee proposed 
for adoption a resolution which stated 
“That the railroad corporation and rail- 
road labor should share in the deflation 
in charges now affecting all industries,” 
and Mr. Gompers moved to strike that 
expression out, the Conference made it 
plain that it was a conference of farmers 
and not a labor meeting, and that it did 
not want its expressions of courtesy and 
consideration to be interpreted as e\- 
pressions of subserviency. With a una 
nimity that was only emphasized by Mr. 
Gompers’s sole vote in its favor, it re 
jected Mr. Gompers’s amendment. 

With an almost childlike, but not at 
all a childish, faith in the honesty and 
public spirit of Henry Ford, the Confe 
ence voted with a shout in favor of 
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recommending to Congress the accept- 
ance of Mr. Ford’s offer to develop the 
water power at Muscle Shoals, on the 
Tennessee River in Alabama, on the 
understanding that it would be used to 
manufacture a stated quantity of fixed 
nitrogen for fertilizer. After years of 
effort Congress has put a limit upon the 
period for which a lease of water power 
on navigable streams can be made. 
Congress did this in order to prevent 
the establishment of monopolies with a 
life much beyond a generation. And yet 
this group of farmers, outspoken against 
the Packing Trust and the Fertilizer 
Trust and the Implement Trust, was 
eager to create for Mr. Ford a monopoly 
of an enormously valuable water power 
for a hundred years. Is there any other 
man in the country, on his own behalf 
and on behalf of his great-grandchil- 
dren as well, who has such command 
over the faith of the farmers?  In- 
quiries for information concerning the 
specifications in the contract which Mr. 
Ford was willing to sign were answered 
by a vote which silenced, if it did not 
satisfy, all doubt. 

Over the St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
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ect, which its sponsors promise will 
make of Chicago and Detroit and other 
ports on the Great Lakes virtually ocean 
ports, where ocean steamships may load 
and unload, there was a one-sided argu- 
ment and a one-sided vote. This was well 
balanced, for the vote was on the oppo- 
site side of the argument. Representa- 
tive Ten Eyck, of New York, set forth 
the rival claims of the barge canal, gar- 
nished with pleas for the development 
of other inland waterways within the 
territory of the United States. But, 
after listening to his arguments with 
patience, the farmers of the interior 
(and they were the only farmers who 
had interest in either project) carried 
the Conference in a resolution support- 
ing the development of the international 
water highway. 

The records of this Conference, to- 
gether with the report of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which will be published in 
four parts, of which two have already 
appeared, will constitute a source of 
information for students of American 
agriculture. It ought to have a wider 
circulation through the press. 
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No report of this Conference could be 
fair without a reference to the just, 
firm, and considerate manner in which 
the Hon. Sydney Anderson, Representa- 
tive from Minnesota and Chairman of 
the Joint Commission, presided as Chair- 
man of the Conference. And no report 
of it would be fair without a recognition 
of the self-effacing but efficient manner 
in which the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace, organized it. He frankly 
acknowledged that the membership was 
“hand-picked;” but he explained that 
the members were selected in no case 
with a view to their opinion, but only 
with a view to their representative char- 
acter. The selection was made by a 
non-partisan group in the Department 
of Agriculture after consultation with 
representatives of various groups and 
interests in agriculture. Every State 
was represented, and all the principal 
farmers’ organizations, including about 
a dozen organizations of men engaged in 
specialized branches. The representa- 
tive character of the gathering was 
proved by the list of delegates and by 
the freedom of discussion and the wide 
varieties of opinions expressed. 


II—THE CAMEL’S NOSE IN THE SIBERIAN TENT 


THE ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


P from the Tidal Reservoir ex- 
| | tends the open space occupied 
by the Washington Monument 
Grounds, by the President’s Park, where 
the State, War, and Navy, and the Treas- 
ury Buildings flank the White House, 
and farther north by Lafayette Square. 
Immediately eastward of this open space 
is the central business portion of Wash- 
ington. Immediately westward are the 
monumental structures of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, the Red Cross headquarters, 
the Memorial Continental Hall, the Pan- 
American Building, and the new Navy 
Building. To go from east to west 
through this open space is to go from 
a busy, active, American community 
with its shops and hotels to an environ- 
ment of almost exotic placidity. It is 
almost equivalent to a brief trip abroad. 
That has been my route as I have 
zone from the Agricultural Conference 
in the gilded ballroom of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel to the environs of the Pan- 
American Building, where the Chinese 
and Japanese have been keeping the 
rest of the delegations waiting while 
they have bickered over the terms of the 
sale of a railway that was built in China 
by the Germans and taken over by the 
Japanese. It has been a change from 
ihe healthy, outspoken common sense of 
an American debate over most practical 
questions involving billions of dollars 
and affecting immediately the lives and 
fortunes of the most progressive farm 
population on earth to the evasive in- 
‘rigue of two Oriental Governments con- 
‘erning a question which had been re. 
‘uced to a dispute over a traffic manager 
for a two-hundred-and-eighty-mile rail 
“way for a term of five years. 


During this debate over the Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu Railway, in the Chinese Prov- 
ince of Shantung, the sympathies of 
most American observers have been 
with the Chinese; but they have been 
somewhat cooled by the chilly thought 
that if the Chinese for a trivial reason 
declined to take advantage of the enor- 
mous concessions granted by the Japa- 
nese they would endanger the whole 
result of the Armament Conference. 
Fortunately, as the twelfth week of the 
Armament Conference opens the pros- 
pect is that the Shantung question is 
soon to be settled to the satisfaction of 
the Chinese, which means the satisfac- 
tion of the only Americans who are 
inclined to make an issue of Shantung. 

In the meantime Siberia has appeared 
in the proceedings of the Conference 
and has passed from the category of 
agenda to that of acta—from things to 
be done to things finished, so far as the 
Conference is concerned. 

More space than I have at my com- 
mand at this time would be required to 
tell adequately the reason for Siberia’s 
appearance on the list of ugenda of the 
Conference. It is enough to say here 
that America, after the Russian col- 
lapse in the war, invited Japan to join 
her in sending a few thousand troops 
to Siberia to protect the Allies’ stores 
of munitions, to aid the Russians in pro- 
tecting life and property, and to help 
the Czechoslovaks consolidate’ their 
forces. When the war ended and the 
Czechoslovak troops had departed, the 
objects of the joint American-Japanese 
expedition were accomplished. In ae- 
cord with the expressed intention of 
both the American and the Japanese 


Governments, the American troops were 
withdrawn from Siberia; but the Japa- 
nese troops were actually increased so 
that at one time, at least, they num- 
bered ten times as many as the Ameri- 
can troops at any time in Siberia. The 
presence of these Japanese troops has 
been excused by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the ground that they were re- 
tained there to keep order and protect 
Japanese subjects, and (so far as the 
Japanese troops in the northern part of 
the island of Sakhalin are concerned) to 
secure retribution for the loss of Japa- 
nese lives. These excuses, presented to 
the Conference in a statement by Am- 
bassador Baron Shidehara, have been 
obviously unsatisfactory to the Ameri- 
can Government. 

All that could be done at this Confer- 
ence has been to record Japan’s excuses 
and her solemn promise of withdrawal 
from Siberia, and America’s plain but 
diplomatic expression of her dissent 
from Japan’s policy and even an inti- 
mation that Japan’s good faith is in 
question, and to leave those statements 
on the minutes of the Conference in 
such fashion as to make it clear to all 
the world that Japan cannot continue in 
her Siberian policy without incurring the 
danger of moral and diplomatic isolation. 

Very little doubt remains that the 
work of the Conference will soon be 
finished. The agreements as to naval 
armaments and as to the measures for 
dealing with Far Eastern affairs have 
virtually been completed for some time 
and are waiting only for accisions on 
minor points in order to find their fina! 
form. 


January 20, 1922, 
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Keystone 


AN AIRPLANE 
VIEW OF THE 
KAMOUS 
MUSCLE SHOALS 
REGION NEAR 
FLORENCE, 
ALABAMA 


In the foreground is the 
Tennessee River, divided 
at this point by a large 
island with dams = and 
spillways on both sides 
and showing — the great 
Wilson Dam and Muscle 
Shoals Farther up the 
river are the Lesser 
Muscle Shoals; the nar- 
row point of land is the 


al 
site of another proposed 


dam Just out of view 
on the upper right-hand 
corner is the United 


States Nitrate Plant. This 
for which 
Mr. Word has made his 


much debated offer 


is the property 


AN ICE-BOUND 
FLEET OF 
AMERICAN SHIPS 
ON THE 
HUDSON RIVER 


Here, at Jones’s Point, 
not far from West Point, 
are scores of ships con- 
structed by the United 
States Shipping Board 
for war-time service. 
They have been idle for 
many months in this 
safe haven, and are 
probably destined to con- 
tinue indefinitely in ‘cold 
storage” 
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SPORT FOR HARDY FOLK 











MQUESTRIAN 

PUSHBALL— 

\ GAME FOR 

DEVELOPING 

NERVE AND 

SKILL ON 

HORSEBACK 
This is one of the favor- 
ite amusements at the 
Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, at Chester, 
vnnsylvania. The play- 
ers develop speed, nerve, 


and perfect horsemanship 
us they force their horses 
to back, push, shove— 
anything to advance the 
huge ball in the direc- 
tion of the enemy goal 














Underwood 





A GREAT LEAP 
ON THE SKIS 
AT THE 
JUMPING-OFF 
PLACE AT CARY, 
ILLINOIS 


Twenty thousand persons 
are said to have been in 
the vast crowd that 
watched the ski tourney 
at which the National 
amateur and professional 
championships were de- 
cided. Snow for the slide 
was shipped in by rail 
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COAL 


STORING AND RECLAIMING BRIDGE AND 


TRUNK LINE CONVEYOR AT 


SOUTH CHICAGO 


THE IMPENDING COAL CRISIS 


O obtain a clear-cut understanding 
of the labor difficulties in which 
the coal industry is involved one 

should bear in mind three prime fac- 
tors: 

First, that hard coal and soft coal are 
entirely separate and distinct commodi- 
ties. 

Second, that the operators, or pro- 
ducers, on the one hand, and the mine 
workers, on the other, are effectively 
organized by producing areas (called 
fields), and on a National scale as well. 

Third, that, while the operators’ or- 
ganizations cover the entire country, the 
organization of the mine workers covers 
fields which produce only about two- 
thirds of the soft-coal tonnage, and does 
not include workers in big and impor- 
tant areas of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
Vania, and elsewhere. 

Hard coal, or anthracite, is mined in 
one small area in Pennsylvania. Pro- 
ducing capacity of this field is slightly 
in exeess of 100,000,000 tons a year. 
About 150,000 workers, almost solidly 
organized in unions, are employed in 
this field. Mining costs, roughly, are 
about three times the mining costs in 
the soft-coal fields. 

Soft coal is mined in more than 
twenty States extending from Pennsyl- 
vania to the About 4,000 


firms are engaged in the business. The 


Pacifie coast. 
producing capacity of the mines is in 
ROO O00 O00 tons a vear, fifty 


per cent more than the 


eveess of 
ereatest anponnut 
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BY WILLIAM P. HELM, 


of soft coal ever consumed by American 
industries in any year. 

Six hundred thousand workers are 
employed in the soft-coal fields. About 
two-thirds are organized in unions. In 
1919 these workers received nearly 
$700,000,000 in wages, an average of 
slightly less than $100 a month apiece. 
The capital invested in soft-coal mines 
is about two billion dollars. 

Mining soft coal is largely a seasonal 
occupation. In the fall and winter, as a 
rule, the mines are busy. They work 
full time or part time, in accordance 
with demand and with the number of 
railway cars placed at the tipples to 
carry away the coal as it is mined. 
With few exceptions, soft-coal mines do 
not store coal as it is mined. It is more 
practical and cheaper io mine the coal 
as it is needed by the industries con- 
suming it. Also much of the soft coal 
produced throughout the country, — be- 
cause of its physical characteristics, 
cannot be stored. 

In the spring and summer, 
mand is slack, the soft-coai mines run 
on part time. Some of them close down 
altogether for weeks or months. The 
miner in the soft-coal fields, therefore, 
leads a rather precarious existence. He 
cannot possibly expect to work every 
week-day of the year, no matter how 
hooming the times are; and, in addition 


when de- 


to this handicap, he is dependent for his 
Wwaees upon several factors over whieh he 


evereises no control whatever. Chief of 


*mined. 


JR. 


these are the supply of railway cars and 
the executive or selling ability of the 
operator by whom he is employed. 

During the busiest year of which 
there 
the soft-coal mine employee, on the aver- 
age, throughout the country was less 
than twenty days a month. Last year 
it was much lower than that. 

Hard-coal operators have two organi- 
zations covering nearly all the tonnage 
Soft-coal operators are organ- 
ized into about sixty associations, each 
of these associations being composed of 
operators in a producing section or field 
The soft-coal operators also are organ- 
ized in a National association, which in- 
cludes in its membership about two 
thirds of the tonnage produced througli- 
out the United States. The miners, 
both of hard coal and soft, haye a single 
organization which covers beth produc- 
ing fields (by local unions) and tlhe 
country as a whole in a National way. 

That organization, the United Mine 
Workers of America, is the largest labor 
union in the United States. It has on 
its membership rolls more than 400,000 
names. 

For some time past it has been cus 
tomary for officials of the United Min 
Workers to meet every two years wit!) 
representatives of coal-producing com 
panies and arrange a contract coverin: 
wage scales and conditions of labor 
These contracts generally run for two 


years, beginning April tl. At these meet 


is a record the working time of 
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ings, called joint conferences, the mi 
ners’ Officials presented their proposals- 
pupularly called demands—to the opera 
tors’ representatives for consideration 
Negotiations and, after a few days or a 
few weeks, a contract followed. 

This has been the practice for years. 
Because of the widely varying condi 
tions of soft-coal mining (the thickness 
of the seams vary, in different fields, 
from less than three feet to more than 
thirty), the negotiations were not con- 
ducted with the bituminous industry as 
a Whole, but with representatives of 
operators whose mines were in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and _ TIIli- 
nois. That great bituminous territory, 
solidly unionized, has been popularly 
denominated the Central Competitive 
Field, and the agreements reached at 
these joint conferences have served as 
standard wage agreements upon which 
all other labor contracts in the soft-coal 
fields were based. 

When the coal industry was placed 
under Federal control during the war, 
the Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield, 
found that the wage scale which had 
been agreed to more than a year before 
needed revising. Other industries threat- 
ened by tempting offers of much higher 
wages to draw from coal the flower of 
its workers. And coal mining is a basic 
industry. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1917, at his instance and with his sanc- 
tion, operators and miners in union 
fields the country over entered into a 
new contract which increased wages. The 
new agreement was to last (note the lan- 
guage) “for the duration of the war.” 

The non-union operators followed this 
lead and raised the wages of their work- 
ers accordingly. 

Coal production made new records 
during the war, but from the day of the 
armistice the industry began to flag. 
Demand slumped to almost nothing. 
stock piles were more than ample, idle- 
ness and dissatisfaction followed in the 
coal fields. Other industries, however. 
flourished and wages elsewhere con- 
tinued to rise. 

Thereupon ensued a series of events 
having an intimate and profound rela- 
tion to the present crisis. 

In September, 1919, ten months after 
the armistice, the miners in National 
convention voted their war-time contract 
ended, and ratified a set of demands 
which ineluded a sixty per cent increase 
in wages, a six-hour day (instead of 
eight, as theretofore), and a five-day 
week. In joint conference shortly there- 
after the demands were submitted to 
operators of the Central Competitive 
Mield. The operators considered them 
for a time, and finally rejected them. 
The miners struck. 

The strike began November 1, and 

d six weeks. The Government by 
inction tied up the funds of the 
n; through a Federal Grand Jury it 
cured indictments charging con- 
racy against the union leaders and 
many leading soft-coal operators; and, 
as an intermediary, it brought the strike 
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LINCOLN AND THE 
QUAKER SERGEANT 


Every Lincoln’s Birthday brings 
out new Lineoln material worth 
having. ‘This week we publish on 
another page an illuminating com- 
ment on the Cooper Union address 
hy Major George Haven Putnam. 
Next week The Outlook will print 
a remarkable letter discovered and 
edited by Mr. Leigh M. Hodges. 
In it a Quaker sergeant. tells how he 
saw and talked with Lincoln in the 
White House in 1863. Lineoln said 
to Senator Ben Wade: “Senator, 
we have had the head of the Army 
here. . . . Now we have here the tail 
of the Army, so let us get from him 
how the rank and file feel about 
matters.” And he did! 

Lord Charnwood, biographer of 
Lincoln, calls this previously unpub. 
lished letter “One of the most con- 
vineing and illuminating reminis- 
cences of Lincoln I have yet seen.”’ 











to an end with a temporary wage in- 
crease of about fourteen per cent and 
submission of the entire dispute before a 
Presidential commission for arbitration. 

While the strike was in progress not 
a ton of coal was brought to the earth’s 
surface in the Central Competitive Field 
and other union districts. The tie-up was 
complete. Only pumpmen and enginemen 
necessary to prevent the flooding of the 
mines remained at their posts. 

In non-union fields in West Virginia 
and elsewhere the mines worked to 
capacity. The Government stepped in, 
fixed prices, and took control through 
the Railroad Administration. As fast 
as the coal was mined it was com- 
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mandeered. The commandeered coal 
was used first to keep the railways go 
ing (the railways use for their locomo 
tives about thirty per cent of all the 
soft coal mined in the country in nor 
mal times), and thereafter to supply 
certain industries in order of priority 
determined by the Government. 

Some of this West Virginia coal was 
shipped west a thousand miles or more. 
Railway cars were sent so far off their 
home rails that even at this date not all 
of them have been returned. The trans- 
portation system of the country suffered 
during that six weeks the most severe 
dislocation it has ever known. The 
Government collected a surplus million 
dollars for coal whose shippers it had 
not found, through confusion of reeords, 
more than a year later. 

Nearly forty per cent of the Nation’s 
soft-coal needs were met by the non- 
union fields. Were a strike to be de- 
clared to-morrow, the non-union mines, 
given adequate transportation facilities, 
probably could supply, in the face of 
lessened requirements, nearly sixty per 
cent of the coal necessary to keep in- 
dustry going. It could not be supplied 
economically, for freights would mount 
in many instances to three times the 
cost of the coal itself; but it could be 
supplied at a price. 

At the time of the strike the anthra- 
cite mines continued in operation. This 
year, however, the anthracite and 
bituminous miners have joined hands. 
Their wage agreements expire simul- 
taneously. 

As soon as the men went back to work 
the union leaders, realizing the key po- 
sition of the non-union mines, set about 
unionizing them. More than a million 


dollars was spent in West Virginia 
alone, the chief citadel assaulted. Open 
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IN THE DEPTHS OF A COAL MINE 
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COAL ON THE WAY TO THE BREAKERS, WHERE IT IS TO BE BROKEN INTO REGULAR SIZES 


and prolonged warfare followed, but the 
mines were not unionized. 

Under the pressure of economic neces- 
sity, wages were reduced in the non- 
union fields in 1921. Producing costs 
thereby dropped, and as a result the 
non-union mines have been getting the 
cream of the business. The mine work- 
er in those fields had more working time 
and made more money in 1921 than his 
brother in union territory. Outlying 
fringes of the non-union fields—in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania—hard pressed 
by the competition, sought to lower 
union wages in their fields, and in some 
eases succeeded. 

In the early spring of 1920 the Presi- 


dential commission made its .award, 
further increasing wages. Industrial 


peace settled over the coal fields and 
from the slough of despond the industry 
shot to the heights of speculation: 

Lack of sufficient railway cars and 
slowness on the public’s part to buy 
-aused sectional shortages, and a big ex- 
port demand aggravated them. Coal 
prices soared. A multi-millicnaire oper- 
ator told me in the summer of 1920 that 
the Mississippi Bubble was dwarfed by 


the gambling then going on in coal. 
Most of the big companies deplored it 
and refused to accept inordinate profits, 
but hundreds of other companies made 
the financial killing of their existence. 

The miners seized their opportunity 
and succeeded that summer in fore- 
ing wage-scale amendments providing 
higher rates of pay for certain classes of 
workers. Operators sought by hand- 
some bonuses over and above a generous 
wage scale to win away one another’s 
men. Coal for immediate delivery soid 
at one hundred per cent profit at the 
mine mouth, and that profit was doubled 
in many instances before the _ coal 
reached the consumer. It was not 
strange that the miner, seeing such 
profits, should seek to participate in 
them. 

Finally the spree ended, as sprees 
always do, and the industry came back 
to econsciousness—and a _ headache. 
There followed a year of extreme de- 
pression. It is estimated that 200,000 
soft-coal miners were out of work. In 
the New River field of West Virginia, 
producing soft coal unsurpassed in 
quality, the miners worked, on the aver- 
age, only eighty days during the entire 


United Mine Workers ¢lain 
and average earnings fell to $500 
man. Hundreds of them worked, « 
cording to union claims, only from fou 
teen to twenty-six days in 1921. 

In Indiana, according to union figures, 
the working year in 1921 was 148 day: 
and average earnings about $750; ani! 
in southeastern Kentucky and Tennesse: 
only one-third of the mines were ope: 
ated at all. 

Such were conditions when the tin: 
came last fall to frame a new wage ¢ 
mand. The miners in biennial conve): 
tion named a committee to formulat: 
the demands. So far as the soft-coai 
fields are concerned, the committee, a! 
this writing, has not reported. Mean 
time President Lewis, of the Unite 
Mine Workers, sought a joint conferenc: 
with operators of the Central Competi 
tive Field under that clause of the pres 
ent contract (the result of the Govern 
ment’s arbitration) reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That an inter-State joint 
conference be held prior to April 1 
1922; the time and place for holding 
such meeting to be referred to a con:- 
mittee of two operators and two mem- 
bers from each State herein represented, 
together with the international officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America.” 

On December 16 President Lewis is- 
sued a call for a preliminary meeting 
He suggested Pittsburgh as the place 
and January 6 as the date. The object 
of the preliminary meeting was to ar 
range a joint conference. Illinois and 
Indiana operators accepted. Operators 
of southern Ohio, however, declined, 
basing their action on the ground that 
ihequalities of cost of production as be- 
tween that field and competing non- 
union fields, due to lower wages in the 
latter, made it inexpedient to negotiate 
“as heretofore.” 

“In due time,” the operators wrote, 
“the operators of southern Ohio will pro- 
pose a new scale for their employees 
which will not include the check-off and 
which will eliminate the inequalities 
placed upon this district.” 

Western Pennsylvania operators also 
declined to meet the union officials. 
“We desire to say,” the operators wrote, 
“that we see nothing beneficial to the 
public or the coal industry in a meeting 
such as indicated in your letter, and de 
cline to meet.” 

Indiana operators then suggested that 
the proposed meeting, lacking Ohio and 
Pennsylvania representation, would be 


year, the 


futile. Illinois operators insisted that if 
be held. It was not held, however. 
With some slight changes, that is 


where the situation stands as this is 
written, late in January. Much has been 
said both by miners and operators abou! 
the merits of the case. There has been 
talk of reducing wages and talk of de 
manding an increase. Each side ha: 
stated its attitude and its justification 
But there has been no preliminary meet 
ing to formulate the new wage scale and 
avert a strike. Such a meeting to-da) 
appears unlikely. Meantime the days tu 
April 1 are shortening. 
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A GREAT LOVE 


BY DOROTHY 


CANFIELD 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FIVE EXCURSIONS 
ALONG THE BYWAYS OF HUMAN NATURE 


HEN my pretty little cousin and 

goddaughter, Flossie, fell in 

love with Peter Carr, we all 
felt rather apprehensive about her fu- 
ture. But Flossie faced the facts with 
an honest, even a rather grim, resolu- 
tion which surprised us. She said, with 
only a little tremor in her voice, that 
she never expected entirely to occupy 
the place in Peter’s heart which Eleanor 
Arling had taken forever, but that she 
loved him so much she was willing to 
iake whatever he could give her. It 
wasn’t his fault, she said, with the 
quaintest chivalric defiance of us, if 
poor Peter hadn’t more to give. She 
thought “a great love like that was a 
noble thing in any one’s life, even if it 
did make them perfectly miserable.” “If 
Miss Arling felt that happiness must be 
sacrificed for her art, why that was a 
great, exalted attitude to take, and 
Peter’s sorrow was sacred in her eyes,” 
and so on and so forth. 

So they were married, with the under- 
standing that Peter could still go on 
worshiping the very sound of Eleanor 
Arling’s name and turning white when 
he came across a mention of her or of 
her pictures in the cabled news of the 
art world in Paris. Flossie was, as my 
brother said, a good sport if there ever 
was one, and she stuck gamely to her 
bargain. She had transferred the big 
silver-framed photograph of Miss Arling 
from Peter’s bachelor quarters to the 
wall of the new living-room and she 
dusted it as conscientiously as she did 
the Botticelli “Spring” which I gave her 
for a wedding present. It was not easy 
for her. I have seen her flush deeply 
and set her lips hard as Peter looked up 
at the great brooding dark eyes shad- 
owed by the casque of heavy black 
braids. Flossie is one of the small, 
quick, humming-bird women, with noth- 
ing to set against Miss Arling’s massive 
classic beauty, and by her expressions 
at such moments I know that she felt 
this bitterly. But she never let Peter 
see how she felt. She had taken him, 
the darkness of his unrequited passion 
heavy on him, and if she ever regretted 
it she gave no sign. 

She flashed about the house, keeping 
it in perfect order, feeding Peter with 
most delicious meals, and after the 
iwins came earing for them with no 
strain or nervous tension, with only a 
bright, thankful, steady enjoyment of 
them that was warm on your heart like 
sunshine. Peter enjoyed his pretty 
home and devoted wife and lively babies 
und excellent food. He began to lay on 
flesh and to lose the haggard leanness 
Whieh, just after Miss Arling had gone 
uway, had made people turn and look 
after him in the street. Architecture is, 


even when you are busy and successful 
a rather sedentary 


us Peter is, occupa 





tion, offering no resistance to such cook- 
ing as Flossie turned out. Peter’s skin 
began to grow rosy and sleek, his hair 
from being rough and bristling began to 
look smooth and glossy. It was quite 
beautiful hair as long as it lasted, but 
as the years went on and the twins be- 
gan to be big children it, unlike the rest 
of Peter, began to look thinner. Peter 
with a bald spot was queer enough, but 
before he was thirty-five it was not a 
spot, but all the top of his head. We 
thought it very becoming to him, as it 
gave him a_ beneficent, thoughtful, 
kindly look, like a philosopher. And his 
added weight was also distinctly an im- 
provement to his looks. 

Flossie had not changed an atom. 
Those tiny, slight women occasionally 
remain stationary in looks, as though 
they were in cold storage. She contin- 
ued to worship Peter, and as he had 
made a good husband we were not sur- 
prised, although of course you never can 
understand what an excessively devoted 
wife sees in her husband year after 
year. Flossie never mitigated in the 
least the extremity of her attention to 
Peter’s needs. When he was called 
away on a business trip, she always saw 
that his satchel was packed with just 
what he would need; and she would 
have risen from her grave to arrange his 
coffee in the morning exactly to his taste. 

The rest of us had forgotten all about 
Miss Arling’s connection with Peter, and 
had grown so used to the photograph of 
the big handsome woman that we did 
not see it any more. Then one morning 
when I came downstairs I found Flossie 
waiting for me, very pale, with dark civ- 
cles under her eyes. She was holding 
a newspaper in her clenched hand—the 
New York newspaper they took on ac- 
count of its full gossipy ‘““World of Art” 
column. Flossie opened it to that col- 
umn now, and read in a dry voice: 
“*American art lovers are promised a 
treat in the visit of the famous Eleanor 
Arling, who arrives on the Mauretania. 
Miss Arling plans an extensive trip in 
her native country, from which she has 
been absent for many years. She will 
visit New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Denver, and- San Francisco. Her keen 
artistic perception and memory is 
shown by her intention of breaking her 
trip for a few days at—’” Flossie’s 
voice broke. “She’s coming ere,” she 
gasped, then, collecting herself, she con- 
tinued reading: “ ‘Miss Arling told our 
interviewer that she once passed some 
weeks there and remembers with pleas- 
ure a composition of eliff, water, and 
pine trees. She wishes to see it again.’ 
Cliff, water, and pine trees,” repeated 
Ilossie. Her eyes blazing. “Of 
course we know it is nothing in the way 
of a landseape she is coming back to see 


were 


here!" ? saw that her little fists were 


clenched. “I won’t stand it,” she eried, 
“T won’t stand it!” But she looked hor- 
ribly frightened, all the same. 


“What can you do?” IT asked, sympa- 
thizing painfully with the poor little 
thing. 


“T shall go to see her the minute she 
reaches town.” 

“What can you do?” I asked again. 

“IT don’t know. I don’t know. What- 
ever I have to do to make her go away 
and not take Peter,” she said, wildly, 
and went away. 

Ten days after this she darted in, her 
face pinched, and told me that the time 
was now, and that she wanted me to be 
with her. “I must have somebody 
there,” she said piteously. 

I was thoroughly alarmed, protested, 
but found myself in Flossie’s  high- 
powered car, driving at a dangerous 
rate of speed towards Miss Arling’s 
hotel, 

We were shown into the sitting-room 
of her suite, and sat down, both breath- 
ing hard. I am very fond of Flossie, 
and I was very sorry for her, but I cer- 
tainly wished her at the other end of 
the world just then. 

Presently the door opened, and a 
stout middle-aged woman came in, her 
gray hair bobbed and hanging in strings 
around a very red, glistening face. It 
was terribly hot, and she had, I sup- 
pose, just come in from the long motor 
trip there. She had a lighted cigarette 
in one hand. Her cushiony, shapeless 
feet were thrust into a pair of Japanese 
sandals. She distinctly waddled as she 
walked. We supposed that she was 
Miss Arling’s companion, and I said, 
because Flossie was too agitated to 
speak, “We wished to speak to Miss 
Arling, please.” 

“T am Miss Arling,” she said, casu- 
ally. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

I don’t know what I did, but I heard 
Flossie give a hysteric little squeak like 
a terrified rabbit. So I hurried on, say- 
ing the first things that came into my 
mind, desperately: ‘We heard you were 
coming—in the newspapers. We are old 
residents here—a cliff, water, and pine 
trees—I know the view—we thought 
perhaps we might show you where—” 

She was surprised a little at my in- 
coherence and Flossie’s strange face, but 
evidently she was a much-experienced 
woman of the world whom nothing 
could surprise very much. “Oh, that’s 
very kind,” she said, civilly, tossing her 
cigarette butt away and folding her 
large, strong, fat hands on her ample 
knees, “but T went that way on the road 
coming in. T remembered it perfectly, 
T used it as the background in a por 
trait 

She saw no reason for expanding on 
the topie and now stopped speaking. | 
think of 


” 


Some years ago. 


could nothing more to say 
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T profound silence. Then 
our hostess, evidently taking us for 
tongue-tied country people, went on 
making conversation with a vague, 


here was a 


fluent, somewhat absent-minded kind 
ness. “It’s very pleasant to be here 
again. I stayed here once a few weeks, 


many years ago, when I was young. 
We had quite a jolly time. I remember 
then there was a boy here—perhaps a 
young man—a slim, dark, tall fellow, 
with the most perfect early Renaissance 
head imaginable, quite like the ‘Jeune 
Homme Inconnu.’ I’ve been trying all 
day to remember his name. Paul? No. 
Walter? It had two syllables, it seems 
to me. Well, at any rate, he had two 
great beauties—the pale, flat white of 
his skin and his great shaggy mass of 
dark hair. I’ve often‘*used his hair in 
drawings since. But I don’t suppose he 
looks like that now.” Flossie spoke. 
She spoke with the effect of a revolver 
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discharging a buiiet. ‘Oh, yes, he does! 
He looks exactly like that still, only 
more mature, more interesting,” she 
said in an angry, defiant tone. 

“Ah, indeed,” said the painter, with 
an accent of polite acquiescence. She 
sighed now, and looked at the clock. | 
rose, and said, since we could not be of 
use to her, we would leave her to rest. 

She accompanied us to the door pleas- 
antly enough, with the professional, im- 
personal courtesy of a celebrity. 

Outside Flossie sprang to her ear, 
leaving me stranded on the sidewaik. 
She looked furiously angry. “I must 
get Peter away!” she said between her 
teeth. 

“But not now, surely!” I cried. 

“Now more than ever,” she flung back 
at me as she whirled the car around. 

Then, as I stood open-mouthed, ut- 
terly at a loss, she drove the car close 
to the eurb and, leaning to my ear, 


whispered fiercely, “You don’t suppose 
i’ll let her see how he looks now!” 


Miss Arling was gone before they re- 
turned from the two-day fishing trip on 
which they started that night. I doubt 
if Peter ever heard that she had been in 
town. 

The morning after their return, as 
soon as Peter had gone downtown, Flos- 
sie tore down the big photograph from 
the wall and flung it into the garbage- 
ean. 

I noticed its absence, some days later, 
when I went over to see them, and 
asked, with a little apprehension, “What 
did Peter say when he found it gone?” 

The strangest expression came into 
her face. She said in a low tone, “He 
has never even missed it,’”’ and then she 
began to cry. As I looked at her I saw 
that she had suddenly begun to show 
her age. 


THE SPEECH THAT WON THE EAST FOR LINCOLN 


BY GEORGE HAVEN 


HE address delivered by Lincoln 

at Cooper Union on February 27, 

1860, in response to the invitation 
of certain representative New Yorkers, 
was, aS well in its character as in its 
results, the most important of all of 
Lincoln’s utterances. Bearing in mind 
the weighty matters considered and the 
fact that it was through this address 
that Lincoln became President, it may 
not be an exaggeration to refer to it as 
the most important political address 
given in the history of the country. 

The way in which this address came 
to be made is probably not well under- 
stood by the citizens of the present gen- 
eration. The Republican party, the or- 
ganization of which dates back to a 
meeting in Michigan in 1854, had at the 
time of the nomination of Lincoln made 
one Presidential campaign. It had not 
sueceeded in electing Fremont (and it 
is probable that the failure of Fremont, 
who did not possess the qualifications 
required for leadership, was in the end 
of service to the Republic, but the cam- 
paign gave evidence that the fight that 
the new party was making against the 
extension of slavery and for the purpose 
of making sure that slavery should not 
be permitted to become a National insti- 
tution, had won the sympathy and the 
support of the great mass of the voters 
of the North and of a substantial pro- 
portion also of the citizens of the border 


States. 
The man who had been most gen- 
erally accepted as the leader of the 


new party was William H. Seward, of 
New York. Seward’s scholarly training 
and political experience entitled him to 
be classed as a statesman. He had made 
clear a courageous expression of the 
principles on which the Republican 
party was to make its fight. While his 
chief support naturally lay in the East- 


ern States, he had secured a National 
reputation. There could be no question 
on the part of the Republican managers 
in New York that the delegation sent by 
the State to the National Convention to 
be held in Chicago in June was to be 
instructed for Seward. 

Mr. Bryant, whose reputation as a poet 
may have caused the present generation 
to overlook the fact that he was also a 
great editor and a patriotic and unselfish 
leader of public opinion, brought to- 
gether early in February, 1860, in his 
office a group of citizens, of whom my 
father was one. Bryant was anxious in 
regard to the action of the coming Con- 
vention. He emphasized the fact that it 
was essential to secure as a leader in the 
campaign and to carry out the grave re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency a man 
who should not only possess the neces- 
sary individual qualifications, but who 
would be in a position to secure accept- 
ance as a candidate and support as a 
President of all groups of loyal citizens 
throughout the country. Bryant was 
troubled lest the delegates from the 
Western States might not be prepared to 
accept an Eastern candidate. There 
was, as he pointed out, the risk, if the 
nomination did not come to Seward, that 
it might, as a result of some ill-consid- 
ered phase of opinion or rush of sugges- 
tions, select some candidate who would 
not meet the very exceptional require- 
ments. It was Bryant’s recommendation 
that the New York delegation should 
receive instructions not only for a first 
but for a second choice. It was his fur- 
ther opinion that if Seward could not be 
nominated it would be necessary to ac- 
cept some candidate from the West, and 
he suggested that this young lawyer in 
Illinois, who had in his debates with 


Douglas shown an exceptional grasp of 
the grave issues pending and a power 
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to influence public opinion, might very 
possibly prove to be the best man for 
the purpose if Seward could not be se- 
cured. Bryant reminded his friends that 
he had printed in the “Evening Post” 
a full report of the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates, and he said that these debates 
had given him a very high opinion of 
the clear-sightedness, patriotism, and 
effective force of the young lawyer. He 
suggested that they had better send an 
invifation to Lincoln to give an address 
in New York in order that they might 
secure a personal impression of the man 
and of his methods. The men whom 
Bryant called together were fully in 
accord with him, first, as to the desira- 
bility of nominating Seward if possible 
and, second, as to the importance of 
instructing the delegation for a second 
choice. They were quite prepared to 
meet Mr. Bryant’s suggestion that the 
invitation should be accompanied by a 
check for expenses. “Young lawyers in 
Illinois were not likely,” suggested a 
lawyer who was present, “to have sur- 
plus funds available.” 

Years after the war, I heard from 
Robert Lincoln that his father had in 
January been planning to make a trip 
Eastward to see the boy, who was then 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. His father 
wrote to Robert that he had just won 
a case and that as soon as his client B. 
made payment he would arrange for the 
trip. A week or more later Lincoln 
wrote again to the boy, expressing his 
disappointment that the trip would 
have to be postponed. 

“B. cannot pay me for some time,” 
said Lincoln, “and I have at this time 
no other money.” 

A week later Lincoln wrote again to 
his son, reporting that he was coming, 
after all. “Some men in New York,” he 
said, “have asked me to come to speak 
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Courtesy of I. M. Meserve, New York City 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE DAY OF HIS FAMOUS SPEECH AT COOPER 
INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY 
This photograph was made by M. B. Brady, in New York, February 27, 1860. This and two others 
were the first portraits of Mr. Lincoln by Brady, and are known as the Cooper Institute portraits, 
having been taken on the day he delivered his famous speech in Cooper Institute under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Central Republican Union of New York City. ‘While in New York he [Lin- 
Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘was taken by the committee of entertain 


colnj,’’ says Miss Tarbell’s ‘Life 
ment to Brady’s gallery, and sat for the portrait reproduced above. It was a frequent remark 
with Lincoln that this portrait and the Cooper Institute speech made him President’ 
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COOPER INSTITUTE AS IT WAS AT THE TIME OF THE DELIVERY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FAMOUS ADDRESS 


From an architect's drawing of 
when this drawing 


the time 


building was erected 


and have sent me money for 
I ean manage the rest of the 


to them 
the trip. 
way.” 

My father was one of the vice- 
presidents of the meeting, and he ar- 
ranged to secure a seat for me on the 
platform. Lincoln had never been in 
the East, and his personality was un- 
familiar to an Eastern audience. It 
was understood that the lawyer from 
Illinois was going to talk in New York 
about the fight against slavery. It was 
probable that a large part of the audi- 
ence expected something “wild and 
woolly.” The more optimistic of the hear- 
ers were hoping, however, that perhaps 
a new Henry Clay had arisen and were 
looking for utterances of the ornate and 
grandiloquent kind such as they had 
heard frequently from Clay and from 
other statesmen of the South. 

The first impression of the man from 
the West did nothing to contradict the 
expectation of something weird, rough, 


and uneultivated. The long, ungainly 
figure, upon which hung clothes that, 


while new for the trip, were evidently 
the work of an unskillful tailor; the 
large feet; the clumsy hands, of which, 
at the outset at least, the orator seemed 
to be unduly eonseious; the long, gaunt 
capped by a shoek of hair that 
seemed not to have been thoroughly 
brushed out, made a pieture whieh did 
not fit in with New York’s coneeption 
of a finished statesman. The first utter 
the was not pleasant to 
the ear, the tone being. harsh and the 
As the speech progressed, 
into 


head 


ance of voice 


key too high 


however, the speaker seemed to get 


the period. 
was made, 


Institute for 
useful and practical science and art”’ 


by. Peter Cooper, in 1853, as ‘‘an 


control of himself. He caught the tone 
of the hall (he had never before spoken 
in a large hall), the voice gained a nat- 
ural and impressive modulation, the 
gestures were dignified and appropriate, 
and the hearers came under the influ- 
ence of the earnest look from the deeply 
set eyes and of the absolute integrity of 
purpose and of devotion to principle 
which were behind the thought and the 
words of the speaker. 

It was evident that. the man from the 
West understood thoroughly the Consti- 
tutional history of the country; he had 
mastered the issues that had grown up 
about the slavery question; he knew 
thoroughly, and was prepared to respect, 
the rights of his political opponents; he 
knew with equal thoroughness the rights 
of the men whose views he was helping 
to shape, and he insisted that there 
should be no wavering or weakening in 
regard to the enforcement of those 
rights. He made it clear that the contin- 
ued existence of the Nation depended 
upon having these issues equitably ad- 
justed, and he held that the equitable 
adjustment meant the restriction of 


slavery within its present boundaries. 
He maintained that such restrictions 


were just and necessary for the sake of 
fairness to the blacks as well as for the 
final welfare of the whites. He insisted 
that the voters in the present States in 
the Union had upon them the largest 
possible measure of responsibility in so 


controlling the great domain of the 


Republie that the States of the future, 
their children and 
up as 


the States in which 


their grandchildren were to grow 


two additional stories having been 
torium, however, remains in the basement, as it was when Lincoln delivered his address. 
the free 


The building has been considerably changed since 


added; the audi- 
The 
instruction in 


citizens, must be preserved in full lib- 
erty, must be protected against any in 
vasion of an institution which repre 
sented barbarity. He maintained that 
such a contention could interfere in no 
way with the due recognition of the 
legitimate property rights of the pres- 
ent owners of slaves. He pointed out 
to the New Englander of the anti- 
slavery group that the restriction of 
slavery meant its early extermination. 
He insisted that war for the purpose 
of exterminating slavery from existing 
slave territory could not be justified. 
He was prepared, however, for the pur- 
pose of defending against slavery the 
National territory that was still free, 
to take the risk of the war which the 
South threatened because he _ believe! 
that only through such action could the 
existence of the Nation be maintained: 
and he believed, further, that the main- 
tenance of the great Republic was es- 
sential, not only for the interests of its 
own citizens, but for the interests of 
free government throughout the world 
Lincoln spoke with full sympathy of the 
difficulties and problems resting upon 
the South, and he insisted that the mal 
ters at issue could be adjusted only with 
a fair recognition of these difficulties 
Aggression from either side of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line must be withstood. 

I was but a boy when T first looked 
upon the gaunt figure of the man whe 
was to become the people’s leader anc 
listened to his ealm but forcible argu 
ments in behalf of the prineiples of th: 
Republican party. IT have read the ad 
more than onee sinee, and if is © 
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course impossible to separate my first 
impressions from my later direet knowl- 
edge. | do rememver that I was at once 
impressed with the feeling that here was 
a political leader whose methods dif- 
fered from those of any politician to 
whom I had listened. Lincoln’s conten- 
tions were based, not upon invective or 
abuse of “the other. fellow,” but purely 
on considerations of justice, on the 
everlasting principle that what is just, 
and only what is just, represents the 
largest and highest interests of the 
Nation as a whole. 

This speech decided the selection of the 
National leader, not only for the politi- 
cal campaign, but through the coming 
struggle. If it had not been for the im- 
pression made upon New York and the 
East generally by Lincoln’s speech and 
by the man himself, the vote of New 
York could not have been secured in the 
Convention for his nomination. 

Robert Lincoln, writing to me in 
July, 1908, says: “After the address in 
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February, father came to me at Eve- 
ter. ‘The news of his speech had pre- 
ceded him, and he was obliged to speak 
eleven times before leaving New Eng- 
land.” It was because he had made 
a personal impression upon the voters, 
noét only of New York, but of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut, that when the New York delegates 
in the Convention found that there was 
no prospect of securing the nomination 
of Seward, and, in accordance with the 
instructions of Bryant’s committee, gave 
their vote to the man from Illinois, the 
delegates from New England followed the 
lead and made the nomination assured. 

An edition of the Cooper Union ad- 
dress was put into print in September, 
1860, by the Young Men’s Republican 
Union of New York. The publication 
of this pamphlet shows that as early as 
September, 1860, the historic importance 
and permanent value of this speech were 
fairly realized by the National leaders 
of the day. 
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Never was a politieal leadership more 
fairly, more nobly, and more reasonably 
won. When tle ballot-boxes were 
opened on the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, Lincoln was found to have secured 
the electoral vote of every Northern 
State except New Jersey, and in New 
Jersey four electors out of seven. 
Breckinridge, the leader of the extreme 
Southern Democrats, had back of him 
only the votes of the Southern States 
outside of the border States, these latter 
being divided between Bell and Doug- 


las. Douglas and his shallow theory of 


“squatter sovereignty” had been buried 
beneath the good sense of the voters of 
the North. 

It is well that Americans should re- 
member the valuable service rendered 
by William C. Bryant in helping to 
bring about the selection as the leader. 
not only of the new party, but of all 
Americans who fought and worked to 
save the Republic, the great Captain, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


PRACTICAL AMERICANISM AT ELLIS ISLAND 


HE new Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Ellis Island, Robert E. 
Tod, avoids interviewers. He has 
no set theories on immigration. His 
policy is to say little and do much, and 
that the latter is the case is quite evi- 
dent to anybody at all familiar with the 
Ellis Island of the past. Some real 
changes have already been made on the 
“Island of Tears,” as Ellis Island is gen- 
erally referred to in the foreign-lan- 
guage press, and this leads one to think 
that the entire ambitious programme 
laid out by the Committee on Immigrant 
Welfare Work will become a reality in 
the course of time. 

It is almost ten years since I first set 
foot on Ellis Island, and I have seen 
and watched the changes that crept in 
with each changing Commissioner. 

To me, familiar with the immigrant 
and his habits, it was always a source 
of wonder how the “Island” managed to 
be so clean and decent, but there were 
some spots that shocked even my un- 
biased mind—-unbiased in that I have 
sulways recognized the difficulties of 
handling immigrants in such rapidly 
changing multitudes. The Great War 
naturally affected the conditions very 
inaterially, for it created entirely new 
and unforeseen situations. Meanwhile 
ihe complaints recently made by better- 
«lass aliens were probably well founded: 
Eilis Island is a clearing-ground for 
peasants, and not for people of culture. 

But Commissioner Tod has dared to 
face these evil spots. He is eradicating 
them from the Ellis Island routine. A 
daring undertaking, for Ellis Island is 


‘ system—inexorable and unfailing 


ind. thorny is the path for him who 
lares attempt to change it. 
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Commissioner Tod comes from Scot- 
land, and he was a commander in the 
Navy during the war. His close-knit 
frame bespeaks the forceful man. Effi- 
ciency, a much-abused word, is written 
in his deliberate movements, and the 
firm line of his mouth shows that reti- 
cence which baffled and forced me on a 
prowling voyage of discovery at Ellis 
Island. 

The system at Ellis Island was an ex- 
cellent one in the days of long ago, be- 
fore the Great War came and introduced 
unforeseen factors into daily life and 
into systems in general. The routine 
that had answered all previous needs 
could not fill the new demands, and it 
took a man of original observation and 
pioneer daring to establish radical 
ameliorations to meet these changing 
needs. This is what Commissioner Tod 
has done. 

“We had never thought of doing this,” 
was the comment I heard from several 
of the old-time officials as they pointed 
out some of the changes; “and isn’t it 
an improvement?” 

Krom high officials to the most modest 
ones, T caught this spirit of satisfaction 
and pride in the doings of the new 
“chief.” In pre-war days immigrants 
were taken from the ships to Ellis 
Island on barges designed only for the 
most temporary sojourn. After passing 
Quarantine, medical examination used 
to be simple. But the war brought ver 
min, and medical examination took on 
serious aspects. The discovery of a few 
small inseets would hold up whole barge 


loads of immigrants sometimes for 


hours, thus exposing them to crowding: 


weather. This was a 
Commissioner Tod solved 


and inclement 
new problem 
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it very simply. He converted a large 
room, formerly’ used for storage pur- 
poses, into reception-rooms, where immi- 
grants are taken directly from the 
barges and where they can wait in 
comfort. What especially attracted my 
attention were the nice water fountains 
in the middle of each section—truly an 
improvement. 

Another striking change was the es- 
tablishment of a cafeteria in the big 
Information Room for relatives and 
friends of incoming aliens, where they 
sometimes wait for whole days before 
they are called to identify the new ar- 
rivals. This is a master stroke, for 
much criticism comes from these al- 
ready Americanized immigrants, who 
are equally quick to appreciate comfort 
and service. 

The recently opened baby nursery for 
teaching immigrant women how to 
bathe and properly clothe their infants 
is another innovation. Surely this is 
the soundest first lesson in true Ameri- 
canism. The nursery, with its pale-blue 
and white decorations, is a model of 
simplicity and practicability, and the 
teaching is done by the nurse in charge. 
The Della Robbia baby on the wall un- 
doubtedly conveys no message to the 
immigrant mother, but I enjoyed it, so 
there is no harm. 

These were some of the more impor 
tant innovations that I saw; there were 
many minor improvements that mean 
little to any but the initiates on Ellis 
Island. But even this start gives a 
value to Commissioner Tod’s programme 
of reform that most proposed pro 
grammes do not convey to those of us 
eynics who have seen and know. 

A director of information is to be ap 
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pointed in the near future to 
charge of all welfare work. Interpreters 
are to be numerous and available to im 
migrants at a time when they are for 
pidden to communicate with relatives 
and friends. Few people can realize the 
importance of this last provision unless 
they have spent many days at Ellis 
island, as I have done. 

{ remember some of my visits to de- 
tention quarters, where men, women, 
und children wait, sometimes for weeks, 
until they are released. Coming in as 
an outsider from the “other” world, 1 
was usually quickly surrounded — by 
anxious people, showering me with ques- 
tions in a dozen different languages, 
asking advice. I] remember women 
begging me to help them get more fre- 
quent information regarding their chil- 
dren, lying sick at the Ellis Island hos- 
pital. They would cry softly, wiping 
the tears with their head kerchiefs, but 
still eagerly listening to my words of 
just plain human sympathy. That was 
all they needed—a little encouragement, 
a sense that they were not forgotten in 
that mass of waiting immigrants. 

The “system” had worked in the past, 


take 
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when sickness Was not so prevailing, but 
the war changed that. The fearful con 
ditions at the ports of embarkation- 
many are the tales I heard from immi- 
grants about them—were the cause of 
wholesale sickness and destitution at the 
New York port. Ellis Island became 
overcrowded. The hospital was full of 
the sick; information was not given out 
frequently. Anxious mothers wept; the 
detention quarters were a well of un- 
ending misery. That Commissioner Tod 
has tackled the problem of that head- 
quarters of suffering will go a long way 
towards eliminating the title of “Island 
of Tears.” 

Another great improvement is the 
proposed establishment of a bigger de- 
tention room for women and children. 
It is to be located in the so-called “Rail- 
road Room,” a beautiful and airy room. 
The mere mention of this change brings 
back to my mind a picture of horror— 
my last visit to the detention room. It 
was overcrowded. There were few 
benches and many, many people stand- 
ing around for lack of seats. Women 
reclined uncomfortably on piled-up bag- 
gage, children simply lay around on the 
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floor—and everywhere those weeping 
faces. The room was dark. I think it 
has few windows—I do not remember— 
but the impression was that of a murky 
cellar. And the stench! Bilge water 
and dirt and neglected children—it fol- 
lowed me to New York and to my home, 
though I resolutely walked the deck of 
the ferry to drive it away. 

That visit was made at a time when 
Eilis Island was overerowded, so it is 
perhaps an unfair picture. But the 
mere possibility of such conditions 
should be sufficient for reform. I antiei- 
pate the pleasure of seeing the new de- 
tention room. Perhaps it will wipe out 
the horror of that last visit. 

There are also plans for improving 
living conditions, but I can say nothing 
about them, as I have no personal knowl- 
edge of what has been in the past. 

Commissioner Tod states that he has 
not mastered the immigration situation, 
he has no panacea to offer for its evils, 
but apparently he knows that Ellis 
Island has been the “Island of Tears” 
and he is determined to change the 
name. A worthy object and a worthy 
beginning. 


HERBERT WARD: EXPLORER, SCULPTOR. 


BY 


NY American who ever saw the 
collection of African trophies and 
the sculptures by Herbert Ward 
in that seulptor’s studio in Paris or at 
his country house will welcome them in 
their new home at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington. They are shown 
in the palatial new building of the 
Institution which we call the National 
Museum. The collection is a fit counter- 
part to the Roosevelt collection, on the 
same floor, at the other end of the 
Museum. 
Herbert Ward was the eldest son of 
a distinguished naturalist, Edwin Ward, 
and was born in London in 1863. His 
boyhood showed the characteristics of 
his later career—adventure and love of 
nature. When hardly fifteen years old, 
he left home in an emigrant ship to see 
some unexplored lands—New Zealand, 
Australia, Borneo, Africa. He had been 
three times around the world before he 
was twenty-one years of age. For a 
time he had served as common sailor 
aboard an English merchantman: he 
had bunked in the forecastle, he had 
eaten hardtack, and had done work 
aloft. In Australia he tended cattle for 
herdsmen in the hills. In Borneo he 
commanded a military expedition into 
the interior. Then he entered the ser- 
vice of the Congo Free State. Here he 
began to gather his marvelous collection 
of native curios and trophies, and also 
relics of the stone age. In 1913 at Rolle- 
boise, and again in 1916, when on a 
flying visit to America, he told me that 
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HEAD OF AN AFRICAN WOMAN 


(In the Luxembourg) 


he would like to give this collection to 
the Smithsonian Institution. He saw the 
need for it there. 

Three years after his arrival in the 
Congo Sir Henry Stanley made a won- 
derful journey across Africa from east 
to west. Learning that Stanley needed 


men to carry provisions, Ward, on his 
own initiative, collected some four hun- 
dred-natives and marched to meet him. 
He commanded the rear-guard of the 
Stanley expedition and remained with 
Sir Henry in the Congo for two years. 
Ward was the sole survivor of the Stan- 
ley expedition, and has told the world 
about it in his books “Five Years with 
the Congo Cannibals” and “My Life 
with Stanley’s Rear-Guard.” 

Herbert Ward always had a love of 
art. He used to say tome: “My earliest 
recollections ‘are of drawing and at- 
tempts to paint in water-colors. It be- 
came natural to me to sketch when on 
my travels, and, anyway, always to look 
on the picturesque and beautiful side of 
things. But only in sculpture could I 
portray the African nature.” 

After he came home from the Congo 
Ward opened a studio in London, but 
found that his ideas were hampered by 
the influences then emanating from the 
Royal Academy. In France, on the con- 
trary, when his first work, the model of 
the head of a native African, was ex- 
hibited, he received a “mention” at 
once. This encouragement, he told me, 
resulted in his going to live in France. 
The bronze head referred to received 
more than a “mention.” It was after- 
wards bought by the French Govern- 
ment for the Luxembourg, and a girl’s 
head made later by Ward is also in that 
national gallery. 

Ward married a daughter of Charles 
H. Sanford, of New Jersey, a banker 
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The man is drawing the 


A CONGO ARTIST 


picture of a fish in the sand 


This figure received a gold medal in 1910 


from the Salon des Artistes Francaise—the highest award given to a foreign sculptor 


and financier in South America. The 
Wards had five children. The eldest 
son, Captain Charles Ward, of the 
Grenadier Guards, one of the finest lads 
I ever knew, had been a champion boxer 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He repre- 
sented Oxford University against Cam- 
bridge. His popularity was shown when 
he knocked out an adversary in the first 
round of one of the heats. The adver- 
sary came to, and Charlie, bending over 
him, said, “I hope you will*soon be all 
right.” The other, looking up, recog- 
nized young Ward, and, though feeling 
badly shaken, said: “Oh, I’m all right. 
I do hope you’ll win.” And Charlie did. 
He was to fall at Neuve-Chapelle (1916). 
\nother son, Captain Herbert Ward, on 
the outbreak of hostilities joined the 
Royal British Flying Corps direct from 
Kton. He was shot down in 1915, badly 
wounded in an aerial duel over the 
enemy’s lines, and taken prisoner by the 
Germans, but, after six months of cap- 
livity in German hospitals and prison 
camps, managed to eseape to Switzer- 
land The third son was named for 
Ward's early co-laborer in the Conge, Sir 
Roger 


Casement, but on Sir Roger's 


amazing defection during the war Parlia- 
ment was petitioned to change the boy’s 
name to Rodney, so that fhere should be 
no difference in the name “Roddy,” by 
which he has always been called. Of the 
two daughters, Sarita, the elder, her 
mother’s namesake, is the wife of Sir 
Colville Barclay, British Minister to 
Sweden, while her sister, Frances, is the 
wife of Eric Phipps, Councillor of the 
British Embassy in Brussels. 

Herbert Ward died (1919), a willing 
and conscious sacrifice, from excessive 
exertion and injuries received in the war. 
Having voluntarily given his splendid 
property at Rolleboise for hospital uses, 
he gave himself. His unit, “Number 3 
Convoy,” an English Red Cross section 
serving with the French, became one of 
the best-known units in any army. He 
was its heart and soul. His book “Mr. 
Poilu” (the proceeds from which .were 
given to the French Red Cross) is a 
notable tribute to the French soldier 
and to the Freneh woman in the war. 
As an instanee of the latter he told 
me about Seur Claire, of Gérardmer, 
and about what happened every morn 
ine at dawn when “there occurred the 


,figures, many of eloquent 
« pathos, and dignity, surrounded as they 


same sad ceremony, the same line of 
stretcher-bearers, carrying to the ceme- 
tery the bodies of those who had died 
in the hospitals during the _ night. 
Sad enough it was, and rendered even 
more touching by the accompaniment of 
orphan children from Sceur Claire’s 
orphanage near by, dressed in black hats 
and capes. ‘What could be more fitting,’ 
Sceur Claire said to me, ‘than for these 
children who were already parentless to 
represent the new orphans and to follow 
the lonely bodies of the soldiers to the 
grave?’ ”’ 

But to return to the Smithsonian ex- 
hibition. It portrays the primitive 
African—indeed, the soul of a_ very 
primitive Africa—these gaunt bronzed 
solemnity, 


are by the broad knives and other 
weapons of what seems to us a cruel 
civilization or lack of civilization. Cer- 
tainly the collection shows what the 
savage was who lived and fought and 
died before the moderns vulgarized hin 
As Ward said to me about them “9 
fraternized with every one f met, and 1 
soon found that there was a fund of 
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THE NEGRO WARRIOR (“bpErr’) 
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good humer in the African’s composi 
tion. In this free and easy way I en- 
tered into the lives of the natives. Com- 
mencing in a casual manner, I became 
imbued with a profound sympathy for 
African human nature. My sympathy 
was with them in the beginning, and it. 
ripened with time. They appealed to 
me because of their simplicity and di- 
rectness and lack of scheming or plot- 
ting, and by the spontaneity of every- 
thing they did. Hence my efforts to 
learn their language in order that I 
might know them better. I have tried 
to explain this somewhat in my book ‘A 
Voice from the Congo.’ ” 

Ward’s sculpture is expert sculpture. 
Take his “Warrior.” In showing it to 
me he said: “You know, as a rule, war- 
riors in sculpture have their arms flung 
out. They are full of movement. But I 
have been present at a good deal of 
fighting, and I have noticed that the 
man most intent on killing some one is 
so intent that he keeps himself in, 
knitted together, like a modern boxer.” 

His figures are more than mere sculp- 
ture. They tell us something about a 
mysterious, savage, suffering world of 
which we know little. “People ask me,” 
Ward once remarked to me, ‘Why do 
you do these ugly Negroes? Why not 
do things that can be put into a drawing- 
room?’ I reply that if I do these and 
know what I am doing, some day a man 
will come along who will understand. 
I love the native Negro because he is 
the unspoiled son of nature. He is with- 
out what you might call modern vice. 
He may be cruel, he may be childish, 
but he learns this from nature. He has 
innate dignity.” 

Ward used to illustrate this by a story 
which you may find much expanded in 
Hopkinson Smith’s “Armchair at the 
Inn:” “Once circumstances made it 
necessary for me to make an expedition 
into a district inhabited by cannibals 
and typical savages so far as morals and 
habits were concerned. Manioc was 
about their only food. The women tilled 
it—in fact, that which protects her from 
being sold as food is her value as a 
worker. Four days’ march led us to a 
hilly country where the villages were 
few. As no food was to be had, I was 
obliged to push on. We met a new kind 
of native tribe; they spoke one of the 
dialects I knew, however. The fifth day 
we had spent trying for game. At night- 
fall I-sent my men ahead and pushed 
along myself until I caught sight of an- 
other village, the first one I had seen 
in that day’s march. The inhabitants 
were squatting in front of their rude 
huts and stared at me in wonder, for I 
was the first white man they had ever 
seen. One man threw his arm around 
his wife as if to protect her; she 
crouched close to him, and both were 
naked as the day they were born. I 
used this pair in a group I exhibited 
some time ago, under the title, ‘They 
Have Eyes and See Not’—you may re- 
member it. When I got in the middle 
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of the village, | had a sudden desire for received all the honors France can give er frowning tov often at the talk 
# pipe. 1 felt for my mateh-box. Then to a foreigner. vround my table not to know. 

} remembered that IL had given it to one Herbert Ward was more than a mere You don't) believe it? You laugh. 

of my carriers to start our morning explorer and sculptor. He had another Ah, that is just Jike you modern 

blaze. oJ now looked for some sign of  life-work—to bring about international Writers; you do not believe anything, 

fire, and finally in the very last hut friendship. No one labored more tell- you have no imagination. You must 


measure things with a_rule. You 
must have them drawn on the black- 
board! It is because you do not see 


] discerned the glow of a heap of embers. ingly than he to engender understand- 
lluddled over it were two figures—a ing and sympathy and friendly feeling 





man and a woman. I walked into the between England and France, England them as they are. You shut your 
ut and made the sign of peace and and America, France and America. “As eves and ears to the real things of 
asked in Mabunga for a light. The man’ to France,” I heard him say once, “in life. It is because you cannot under- 
\ started and sprang to: his feet. He my opinion, it comes nearer being a real stand that it is the soul of the chair 
looked at me in amazement, but re- democracy than England or America. that laughs and weeps. Monsieur 
furned my greeting and touched his There is no such caste in France as in Herbert will not think it funny. He 


understands these queer heads—and, 


forehead in acquiescence. The woman England and there is no such aristoc- : 
let me tell you, they understand him. 





made no gesture. I leaned over to pick racy of wealth as in America. In France grins ; 7 ‘jam 
‘ . : . * se lave often caught them nodding 

up a coal, but, needing to steady myself, you have the aristocracy of intellect. and winkine at each other when he 
involuntarily laid my hand on the wo- How pervasive Ward’s influence was says something that pleases them. 
juan’s shoulder. It was cold and it was may be gathered from the ‘“Armehair He has himself seen things much 
as hard as wood. I looked at her closer. at the Inn.” “Monsieur Herbert,” more remarkable... . Since he was 
She was a dried mummy. Then the namely Herbert Ward, is the principal fourteen years of age he has been 
man said: ‘She was my woman. I loved character. The Inn is the Guillaume roaming ‘around the world doing 
her. I could not bury her.’ ” le Conquérant at Dives, Normandy, near in agp oo —— to make his 
There is something about the Ward the English Channel, and not far from sais ie po gg 5 
collection of sculptures which mirrors Houlgate and Trouville and Cabourg. if he sinned Yot * has fii farm- 
not only African primitive life, but hints The Chair is an old Florentine affair hand, acrobat, hostler, sailor before 
of the primitive life of all men, and at with carved heads on the top. “Nothing the mast, newspaper reporter, four 
a long-ago, elemental universal brother- like a chair,” affirmed Lemois, the land- years in Africa among the natives, 
hood. It earries out the principle I lord, and the prince of major-domos, and now one of the great sculptors 
heard from Ward, “Great art is along “for stirring up old memories and tradi- of France with his works in the Lux- 


embourg and the ribbon of the Legion 


universal lines. It expresses the human _ tions.” He continued: . 2 5 
in his buttonhole! And one thing 


ar ¢ Pr ow > wl 2 . 
he art, no matter what the period or the And do you see the carved heads more; not for one moment has he 
nationality. on the toy? I assure you they are ever lost the good heart and the fine 
No wonder that these bronzes have alive! I have caught them smiling manner of the gentleman. 


FISHIN’ 
BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


PD)’ ’Postles dey went seekin’ fer to ketch a mess 0’ men, One night a mighty storm come up w’en dey wuz in a boat, 


Fishin’. fishin’. fishin’ in de sea, Fishin’, fishin’, fishin’? in de sea. 
Dey thoo deir nets out patient, en dey drug ’em in again, En Thomas he wuz quakin’ en ’is faith he couldn’ tote, 
Fishin’. fishin’. fishin’ in de sea. Fishin’, fishin’, fishin’? in de sea. 
De waters dey wuz seekin’ wuz de waters ob de worl’, Den glory halleluyer! may I nevah own mah grave 
En dey ketch a heap o’ nuffin’ fo’ dey eber seen a pearl, Ef’n blessed Massa Jesus didn’ walk out on a wave, 
But dey nevah git discourage’ en deir nets dey allers hurl, iin ca’m dose ragin’ waters, en dose skeery ’Postles save, 
Fishin’, fishin’, fishin’? in de sea. Fishin’, fishin’, fishin’ in de sea. 
*Postles, ’Postles, ’Postics, ’Postles, 
Fishin’ in de sea, Fishin’ in de sea. 
Yore nets am fuller sinners Yore nets am fuller sinners 
En yo’ done kotch me. En yo’ done kotch me. 


James he koteh a sinner man, en Petah kotch a t'ief, 
Kishin’, fishin’, fishin’ in de sea. 
But Judas wuz a yaller man en founder on a reef, 
Mishin’? fishin’, fishin’? in de sea. 
De ’Postles’ nets git boolgy wid a monst’ous hefty weight. 
Ker dey fish w’en it wuz sunup en dey fish w’en it wuz late, 
Iin dey lan’ dis pore ole sinner lak a minner, sho’ ez fate, 
Fishin’, fishin’, fishin’ in de sea, 

’Postles, ’Postles, 

é F Fishin’ in de sea. 
Yore nets am fuller sinners 


En yo? done hotch me, 
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ONE LYRE: 


BY HERMANN 


OETS are generally solemn crea- 
tures. Even their ecstasy springs 
out of gravity and disports itself 

not unconscious of a cloud of sidereal 
witnesses. Poets with a sense of humor 

-not the comic fellows who fill the joke 
papers, but those shapers of airy verse 
who combine imagination with their 
gayety—are rarer than roses in Janu- 
ary. Don Marquis is one of them, Ar- 
thur Guiterman at his best is another; 
and fifteen years or more ago at Har- 
vard there was one who belongs in their 
company. 

His name was Charles Tripp Ryder. 
He was an undergraduate, of the class 
of 1906; a long, thin, sallow individual 
with an overlong neck, a sharp nose, 
and large inquisitive eyes set wide apart 
behind spectacles. He roomed with 
Henry Bellows, who has since won dis- 
tinction as Professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota, as poet, as 
editor of the “Northwestern Miller,” and 
as head of the Minnesota National 
Guard, but at that time was famous 
mainly for his airy and somewhat super- 
cilious brilliancy and the question he 
asked President Eliot on a historic occa- 
sion. It was at the Signet Club, and all 
of Harvard’s literati had gathered to 
pay their respects to the aged head of 
the University. “Don’t you think, Presi- 
dent Eliot,” asked Bellows in a pause 
of the general conversation, “that the 
elective system has been a complete 
failure?” 

The reply of the system’s sponsor has 
not come down to posterity, but that 
doesn’t matter. 

Ryder and Bellows were a gay and 
irreverent pair; and both of them wrote 
verse. Bellows’s verse was excellent as 
undergraduate verse went; but Ryder’s 
glowed, and he tossed it off with the 
ease and the fecundity of genius. In the 
spring of 1905 “The Immigrant” was 
given as the subject for the Lloyd 
McKim Garrison Prize in poetry. The 
night before the competition closed 
Ryder made up his mind that he could 
use that hundred-dollar prize, dashed 
off three sonnets, and absurdly outdis- 
taneced his rivals, of whom the writer 
of these words humbly records himself 
to have been one; and, oh, what hash 
his own laborious effort was! Ryder’s 
poem has echoes in it of other songs, 
but, after all, in its pity, its rich imagi- 
nation, its self-control, its impassioned 
clarity, has any other American poet 
ever done better with the theme? 


THE IMMIGRANT 
I 


How heavy a fate has overtaken us! 
laith is a crust, allegiance is a lie, 
Mor she that hore and has forsaken 
WS 
Wears the 
children die; 


kins’s purple while het 


> hd 


LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN 


HAGEDORN 
And all our excellent and precious 
things, 


The youth that fades, the glory that 
endures, 

The love that keeps men’s hearts 
alive, she flings 

For tokens to her idle paramours. 

We cannot see to heaven from this 
dark land, 

Ever our dull eyes rest on bog and 


fen-- 

Yet even now, would she but under- 
stand, 

And give us leave to live and be as 
men, 

How would we serve her, cherish her, 
adore! 

She never will be worthy—hope no 
more. 

II 

Even as one who, hand to hand with 
death, 

Has stood at bay before him all the 
night, 


And, lying with gripped hands and 
grating breath, 

Suddenly feels the sweet first touch 
of light, 

Searching and soothing every wound- 
ed part, ; 

And all the infinite courage of the day 

Flows like a tide into his withered 
heart, 

And death and fear of 
driven away: 
So we, down-creeping 
shameful grave, 
Breathed of the air that blew before 
the sun, 

Fresh, clean, invigorating, strong to 
save; 

Then we rose up to win what could 
be won, 

Sought out the life that morning land 
could give, 

And heard her blessed, “Enter in and 
live.” 


death are 


toward a 


III 

Land where our dead lie buried, when 
the day 

Ebbs down our western meadows, and 
on high 

The stars, beginning faint and far 
away, 

Float to the surface of the deeper 
sky, 

Oh land that bore us, in that chas- 
tened hour 

We look to thee with new and purer 
eves, 

That see the crouching dread behind 
the power, 

And all the woe beneath the purple 
guise. 

Then do our pitying hearts go out to 
thee, 

Unmindful of thine errors manifold 

And the bad past with all its misery- 

For thou indeed hast suffered, and 
art old. 

Qur hearts go out at eventide—and 
vet 

We bear thy stripes, and cannot quite 
forget. 


Rut “The Immigrant.” after all, was 
solemn, and Ryder was not often sol 


emn; not at least when he took his 


pen 


in hand. A year later the Garrison 
Prize Committee (which was invariably 
solemn) chose “The Stadium” (a new 
addition to the solemnity of Harvard at 
that time) as one of the subjects for 
the competition. Ryder snorted and set 
to work, but the poem which he wrote 
did not this time win the prize. The 
judges loved it, but their sense of re- 
sponsibility bestowed the prize on a 
solemn ode to Serge Witte which does 
not make exciting reading to-day. 

This was Ryder’s poem, and the only 
annotation it requires is a word to ex- 
plain that Mr. Keezer was Harvard’s 
most famous old-clothes man: 


THE STADIUM 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 
That the Stadium is crass, 
For I’ve witnessed in my slumbers 
Strange mutations come to pass. 


Now, I know, it’s an abhorrence, 
No more classical than Cork— 

But the pickle-jars of Florence 
Are the vases of New York. 


Time—devoutly let us thank it 
Who affect antiquity— 

Gently draws a purple blanket 
Over every crudity; 


Consequently I am certain 

Some one in the year three thou- 
sand will draw aside the curtain 

Of the golden days of now. 


He will tell of triumph marches, 
Sing of glory, sweat and blood, 
Praise the beauty of the arches— 

(Made of artificial mud). 


Like a second Walter Prater 
He will make his readers hear 
“Ave Keezer Imperator!” 
Thundering from tier to tier. 
He will gabble countless verses— 
Claiming speechlessness the while— 
On how infinitely worse is ‘ 
Every custom then in style. 
Thus will he attain Parnassus, 
Just as you and I would do, 
Should we see a ruined gas-house 
That we took a fancy to. 


For, from Merrimac to Humber, 
All old truck, however crass, 
Is the literary lumber 
Of the literary ass. 


Ryder was always gunning for cant 
and humbug and shams of all descrip- 
tions, and when a highly respected citi- 
zen of Cambridge announced that he 
had found the place on the shore of the 
Charles where Lief Erickson had landed 
in the year 1000 a.p., and went so far 
as to build a fence about the place, 
Ryder burst forth into “The Saga of 
Lief Erickson:” 

Beside the silent river, beyond the 
city dump, 

The passing wanderer beholds a little 

grassy hump, 

Hoop-skirted with iron piping, and 

heset with weeds and things, 

And round that bit of masonry an 

ald, sad legend clings. 


The appeal of the legend is local, but 
the speech which Lief delivers to his 
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mariners on their arrival in Cambridge 
somehow does not lose its freshness: 


“O men,” he said, adopting the classi- 
cal address, 

“I’ve got a lot to brag of, and some- 
thing to confess; 

I've made the North Atlantic re-echo 
to my cheers; 

And beaten out Columbus by thirteen 
thousand years.” 

(A slight exaggeration or hyperbole, 
of course, 

But it didn’t sound improbable when 
bawled in ancient Norse.) 

“I've been extremely seasick on all 
the Sever Seas, 

And had my name misprinted in 
countless histories; 

Kor eighteen years I have not slept 
without my coat and vest, 

And my soul is very languid, and 
fain would be at rest. 

I’m getting mighty weary of the 
Roosevelt type of life, 

And so by Thor and Wotan I think 
T’ll take a wife! 

And there beside the river, three uffas 
from the town, 

I mean to build a chicken coop and 
softly settle down. 

Plain living and high thinking is 
what appeals to me, 

And I’ve got the plainest living—she’s 
a Radcliffe Ph.D.” 


Ryder, like most of the Harvard 
poets of the present (and the preceding) 
generation, studied versification under 
that most whimsical, wise, and lovable 
of teachers, Dean Briggs. The exercises 
in the course consisted almost entirely 
of the writing of imitations of the poets 
from “Piers Plowman” to Robert Brown- 
ing, and were dutifully ground out and 
submitted and read and thrown away. 
But it was not Ryder’s way to leave any- 
thing that he touched unsinged by the 
divine spark. Gower had been punish- 
ment to read, and in writing his imita- 
tion of the fourteenth-century spend- 
thrift of iambic four-foot couplets the 
bored sophomore took his revenge. 


GOWER 
When poor old Gower gave up the 
ghost 
His spirit joined the angel host 
That hovers round the throne above, 
Chanting strong hymns of power and 
love. 
The blessed concourse 
Gower, 
And gave him harp and vocal score; 
Loud hallelujahs’ round him rang 
“Sing, brother, sing’’—and_ brother 
sang, 
The Lover’s Balm for Broken Hearts, 
A poem in one thousand parts, 
Without a pause, without a jerk, 
One endless, pointless, piece of work. 
in vain Saint Peter stormed and 


welcomed 


swore, 
it made no difference to Gower; 
He still continued to declaim, 
Through prayers and pauses, just the 
Same. 
Much patience has the heavenly band, 
But Gower was more than they could 
stand, 
And saints and angels, every one, 
Decided something must be done 
At last they thought of a device 
To bring back peace to Paradise 
They packed his harp and golden 


crown, 
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They dressed him in his finest gown, 
And put him on a special ear, 

Bound for the most remote fixed star. 
And so, far up above the skies 

The garrulous old angel lies, 
Droning away through endless years, 
And no one cares—for no one hears. 


One speaks of Ryder in the past tense, 
for all these things were written sixteen 
or seventeen years ago and printed in 
the “Harvard Monthly.” They are not 
to be had between covers, and Ryder 
has published little or nothing since. 
First there was the Medical School; 


odd) 
m_at! 


then a long illness and years of con 
valescence in Colorado. It is the hope 
of those who knew him as the most 
brilliant and courageous of the literary 
group at Harvard in the first decade of 
the twentieth century that the sword 
which struck so sharply at a hundred 
shams and the flame which glowed so 
brightly in response to beauty may, 
when the time comes, strike and glow 
once more, for the sake of a world which 
needs vision and courage, and has not 
too much of loveliness and clean laugh- 
ter. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

HIDDEN PLACES (THE). By Bertrand W. 
Sinclair. Little, Brown & Co., 3oston. 
$1.90. 

A war hero supposed to be dead comes 
back to Canada, to find his wife remar- 
ried and his money gone. He falls in 
love with a girl who is temporarily 
blind and cannot see his shockingly 
searred face. Then he finds that his 
wife is living near by. What should he 
do; what will he do? Mr. Sinclair is 
a practiced -writer (his “Poor Man’s 
Rock” is a capital story) and he deals 
with these problems carefully and well. 
RIDER OF GOLDEN BAR (THE). By William 

Patterson White. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.75. 

Another spirited cowboy and rustler 
story with politics, gun-play, a stage 
hold-up, and a murder mixed in. It 
more than moves, it gallops. Mr. White 
is a skilled hand at this sort of thing, 
and here he has turned out a first-class 
slap-dash article. 

TOILERS OF THE TRAILS. By George Marsh. 
Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Stirring short stories of the Canadian 
wilds that make the reader’s heart beat 
fast till the end is reached and the bat- 
tle is won. The book is a handsome one 
and has illustrations that fit the text. 
WINNIE O’WYNN AND THE WOLVES. By 

3ertram Atkey. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.75. 

Bad men are wolves; they hunt inno- 
cent maidens; don’t let them get you. 
Thus, in effect, Winnie’s old sport of a 
dying father warns her. So Winnie 
hunts the wolves. Ingenuous and sweet 
to look upon, she is wise and smart. 
She whitemails the blackmailers, and 
long before the book is over is rich. 
The episodes are clever and funny, but 
the story doesn’t end, it just stops. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM? By James Edward Le 
Rossignol The Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
pany, New York. §2. 

The words “Socialism,” “Socialist,” 
and “Socialistic” are frequently applied 
to those schemes and their advocates 
that assume the present wage system, 
with its two classes of capitalists and 
laborers, to be inherently wrong and de- 
mand a radical remedy. The author of 
this volume deals almost exclusively 
with the various forms of Marxian 
Socialism, which trace their genealogy 
back to Kari Marx These he defines, 





criticises, and condemns. He does not 
regard them in any of their forms as 
impracticable ideals; quite the reverse— 
unsound in philosophy, unsupported by 
history, disproved by experience. As an 
indictment of Marxian Socialism the 
book is to be commended; its defect as 
a treatise on Socialism is its failure to 
indicate any remedy for the acknowl- 
edged evils of our present industrial 
system. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
SEA AND SARDINIA. By DPD. H. Lawrence. 
Illustrated. Thomas Seltzer, New York. $5. 
An unusually entertaining book of 
travel, spirited alike in description and 
illustration. The critical author’s com- 
ments on the incidents of travel are 
diverting, if a trifle caustic at times. 
As might be expected by readers of his 
fiction, he has an excellent eye for the 
notable characteristics of his fellow- 
travelers and a fluent pen; and his com- 
ments are well matched by the colorful 
pictures of an exponent of the new 
school of illustration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CITY HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES. By Will- 
iam E. Smythe. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Here is a very inspiring and practical 
book for the garden lover. The author 
considers such rather unusual features 
as hens, rabbits, squabs, goats. He con- 
siders the mechanics of the garden-home 
and gives some helpful pages on “the 
garden-city.” As he justly says, Amer- 
ica’s recent advance in the culture of 
gardens is due chiefly to the National 
War Garden Commission. In that in- 
stance “the finest public spirit leaped to 
meet a great emergency, without wait- 
ing for one line of legislation or asking 
a penny from the public Treasury.” 
FORTY-ODD YEARS IN THE LITERARY 

SHOP. By James L. Ford. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $5. 

Mr. Ford has had experience of many 
years as newspaper worker, dramatic 
critic, and play writer. He has known 
almost every one in New -York’s art, 
dramatic, and literary circles. He 
knows how to tell a good story so as to 
bring out its point cleverly. His 
memoirs here included make excellent 
reading. They are written in a free and 
easy and somewhat bohemian manner, 
and sometimes personal feeling leads 
the author a little further than one 
could wish in invective and sarcasm. 
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“Dad, I need an encyclopedia 
that tells about things as they are— 
“This book is all out of date. Why, dad, it doesn’t 


even tell about the Great War. 
Chateau Thierry, where brother’s regiment fought. 


| want to read about 


This 


old book tells about Chateau Thierry, but it doesn’t 
say anything about the Americans who were there in 1918. 


“And I want to read about Wireless 
Telephones. This book is all ancient 
history. Isn’t there an encyclopedia 
that tells about these things >” 

“Yes, my boy, there is such 
an encyclopedia. It’s up-to-date, 
and tells all about the Great War 
and Wireless Telephones, and thou- 
sands of other things that you and 


I want to know about and not to be 
found in any other encyclopedia. 


It's the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA. And we are going 
to have it here in the library where 
youand I can use it when we want to 
find out about things as they are. | 
sent an order today to the publishers 
to have it shipped to us at once.” 


The Encycloped 


AMERICANA 


Up-to-date 


Within the short span of seven 
years the world has undergone tremen- 
dous changes. 


An encyclopedia edited before 
the war makes a nice appearance on 
the library shelves, but it is of little service 
to the reader who seeks a true picture of 
men and countries, of science and industry, 
of the great revolutions in thought and 
progress —as they are today. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 

27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge deccriptive literature of 


the AMFRICANA 
Name 


Address Pee remem ewe eee erat eee eee eeeneeete seeeeees 


Cutlovh 


Authoritative 


Misinformation is worse than 
none. 

The new Americana, the best that 
American brains and resources could 
produce, meets every test of an authori- 
tative, up-to-date world reference work 
for American readers. 


More than 2,000 eminent spe- 
cialists from over the world have con- 
tributed to this American work. All 
American subjects are covered by Amer- 
icans-—more thoroughly than has ever 
before been done in a great work of 
reference. 


That is why the new AMERICANA 
numbers among its subscribers all the 
great Universities and Public Libraries. 
Your children need the AMERICANA. 
You will find it invaluable at your office. 
The members of your business staff will 
thank you for placing it at their service. 


THE LICENSING AND 
INSPECTION OF 
COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


BY GEORGE B. MULDAUR 
General Agent Underwriters’ Laboratories 


N Mr. Ladislas d’Orcy’s interesting 
| article on air transportation, appear- 
ing in a recent issue of The Outlook, 
he speaks with regret of the lack of 
adequate, or, in fact, of any, control or 
supervision over commercial aircraft by 
Federal or State authorities. The im- 
plication appears to be that no super- 
vision exists and that any commercial 
airship may operate and that any indi- 
vidual may try his hand at aviation 
without let or hindrance. 

This, however, is not by any means 
the case, unless indeed such planes fly 
at their own risk and without insurance, 
which, in the present state of the indus- 
try, is most unusual. While Congress 
has been considering the matter of air- 
craft regulation and while efforts have 
been made by competent aircraft or- 
ganizations to bring about legislation 
requiring such regulation, the industry 
itself has not waited for Government 
action, but by means of private enter- 
prise has established a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of inspection of ships and licensing 
of pilots as a prerequisite to the issuing 
of insurance on such ships. 

The National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association made arrangements several 
months ago with Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories of Chicago for such service, and 
no airship not bearing the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ distinguishing mark or 
operated by a pilot whose record has not 
had, the Laboratories’ visé may be in 
sured by any of the companies writing 
this form of contract. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories have, for many years, acted 
in an engineering capacity for insurance 
companies in relation to devices and ma- 
terials having a bearing on the special 
hazards insured against, and it was con- 
sidered quite logical that this service 
should be extended to inelhide the in- 
spection, classification, and registration 
of aircraft. Moreover, this action of the 
aircraft underwriters insures the em- 
ployment of trained engineers in this 
important service as against a_ possi- 
bility of unfit political appointees in the 
case of Federal or State supervision. 

Every pilot of an insured ship must 
first submit his record to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and receive their certificate 
that the ship shall be of approved and 
tested type, duly registered with the 
Laboratories and marked for purposes 
of identification. Designers of new 
planes are required, before insurance 
will be granted, to receive the approval 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories as to the 


.air-worthiness of the ship, its capacity, 


and its performance in varying condi- 
tions. This programme is now in effect, 
and it is proposed that the Laboratories, 
in addition, tabulate, classify, and re- 
port on landing fields, investigate and 
plan air routes, and perform such other 
work as will have a bearing on the in- 
surable hazards. Members of the asso 
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ing of applications and cancellations of 
registry, and a board of inquiry con- 
siders crashes and passes upon rules of 
the air covering pilots’ conduct and re- 
sponsibility. Every certificate of regis- 
tration is limited to twelve months and 
will automatically expire at any time if 
the pilot is inactive for ninety days. It 
may also be canceled or suspended for 
eause, and is automatically suspended 
pending inquiry regarding accidents. 

The Canadian Government has taken 
cognizance of the facilities offered by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, and _ the 
Canadian Air Board has granted flying 
privileges in Canada to American pilots 
so approved and flying ships duly regis- 
tered by the Laboratories. 

Articles have appeared from time to 
time in the daily press, giving all of the 
above facts, including a recent state- 
ment in the New York “Times” by Mr. 
Edmond Ely, President of the National 
Aireraft Underwriters’ Association, and 
information is constantly being sent out 
by the Laboratories and the Under- 
writers’ Association bearing on this sub- 
ject. The work is so important and so 
far-reaching that no effort should be 
spared to acquaint the public with its 
value and to seek the co-operation of all 
interested individuals of organizations. 


THE BEST OF ALL ALIBIS. 
WE BELIEVE IT, 
BECAUSE 
WE HAVE USED IT 
OURSELVES 


January 11, 1922, you published an 
article entitled “Capital Ships and Air- 
craft” written to you by the under- 
signed. 

In reading the article we noticed an 
error, which was evidently made in the 
original letter submitted to you. This 
error is obvious, but, inasmuch as it 
might be construed by some persons as 
evidencing an absolute lack of informa- 
tion on our part, we desire to make the 
following correction: 

The first two sentences of the sixth 
paragraph, whieh read: 


|* the issue of The Outlook dated 
J 


As coneerns anti-aircraft gunfire, 
the veeord of hits on the western 
front during the recent war was only 
one hit in 67,000 shots. The highest 
percentage Claimed by ordnance ex- 
perts even to-day is but one hit in 
10,000 shots, 
hould read: 

As coneerns anti-aircraft guntire, 
the record of hits on the western 
front during the recent war was only 
one hitin siv or seven thousand shots. 
The highest percentage claimed by 
ordnance experts even to-day is but 
one hit in 4,000 shots. 

The mistake was made in the tran- 
cription of shorthand notes and not 
detected until the article was read in 
The Outlook. 

C. EB. SHANKLE, 

CarRtyie W. GRAYBRAL, 

Haronp Lre Grorer. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland 
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Lake Washington Boulevard bordering one of Seattle's residential districts 


Seattle Invites You 
To Spend Your Vacation In the Charmed Land 


“It is the charmed land of the American continent, with the most restful and soothing climate in the world, a 

land of the green valley and the rushing river, of tall men and tall trees, of moss. of fernand dazzling snow- 
tipped peaks. If you have never seen Oregon, Washington, or British ( ‘olumbia t in summer you lack impor- 
tant qualifications for imagining what the climate of heaven may be like.’ —Dr. Woops HurcHinson. 

THE FORCES OF NATURE united to make the 
Pacific Northwest the Nation’s Supreme Summer 
Playground. There is no excessive heat or try- 
ing cold. One sleeps under blankets every night 
of the year. There are no hurricanes, cyclones, 
earthquakes, or severe electrical storms. The 
climate lures one out-of-doors the year around, 
and to what an out-of-doors! 

SuCH Wwoonps, if you love the woods and woodsy 
things—stately forests, carpeted with a wealth 
of ferns and flowering plants and shrubs—and not a poisonous reptile in the Puget 
Sound area. 

SUCH MOUNTAINS—two great ranges of snow-clad peaks, and Mt. Rainier National 
Park, where one may spend a summer of unalloyed delight. Mt. Rainier is the most 
majestic single scenic feature in the United States proper. Its glacial system exceeds 
all the glaciers of Switzerland combined and at its base is a succession of gorgeous 
flowering parks., 

SUCH MOUNTAIN LAKES—lakes of sapphire 
and emerald—reflecting in their depths the snow 
peaks rising from their sides. 

SUCH YACHTING—nothing like it in the west 
ern hemisphere—along the 2000 miles of shoreline 
of Puget Sound and the inside passage to the 
fjords and glaciers of Alaska. 

SUCH MOTOR ROADS—through a paradise of 
scenic delights. Such trout streams. Such golf 
—golf every day in the year. Such camping, such hikes, such mountain climbing, such 
skiing, such all-around fun. 

AND SUCH HEALTH—year by year Seattle is the healthiest city in the world. 

COME THIS YEAR. Come to the Charmed Land. Come by train or motor. Come 
once and you'll come again. : 

COME DIRECT to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce tourist bureau and let them 
make things easy for you. 

WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET “© The Charmed Land.’ Ask any questions. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, YO3 Aritic Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 
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Center of America’s Summer Playground 





Seattle— 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Tak OuTLOOK FrnanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





«AVERAGING DOWN” 


of many stocks are considerably lower than they were a 
year or two years ago. Jn fact, almost every investor 
owns shares of stock in some corporation which have a lower 
market value than they had at the time he purchased them. 
He is therefore faced with the problem, which sooner or later 
confronts practically every investor, of what to do about it. 
Should he keep his stock? Should he sell it? Or should be 
buy more of it and thus “average down” its cost? 
Many questions of this sort have been asked in recent months. 


| ie people need to be reminded of the fact that the prices 


People are still asking them. In one mail last week three peo- 
ple asked the Financial Department for its opinion as to 
whether they should buy more of some stock they owned and 
which had declined considerably in price. “Averaging down” 
is a process which seems to appeal to large numbers of people, 
and we do not hesitate to say that under certain conditions it 
may be a wise thing to do. But, like all good things, it can be 
overdone and it has its elements of danger. 

If a man buys ten shares of stock at $100 a share and then 
watches it decline, he is either disturbed or he sees a chance— 




















CENTURY ago handwork 
and individual production 
marked all industry. 


With the coming of the factory 
system, division of labor, and 
quantity production, the whole 
character of industry changed. 


As our modern huge corpora- 
tions grew from this individualism 
of a hundred years ago, so the idea 
of the corporate trustee has grown 
out of the system of individual 
trusteeship, to meet the changing 
needs of business and of society. 


The need for a responsible cor- 
porate trustee was first met by the 
trust company. 


Today, trust companies of the 


The Trust Company— 
A Hundred Years 
of Service 


Since the Days of the 
Hand Forge 


United States—now in their hun- 
dredth year of service—have a 
huge volume of trust business. 


These companies act in trust 
and fiscal relations in connection 
with corporate issues estimated at 
more than seventy billion dollars; 
they are administering estates and 
personal trusts aggregating many 
billions more. 


This Company serves corpora- 
tions and governments as trustee, 
registrar, transfer agent, and in 
every trust relationship; for in- 
dividuals, it acts as executor under 
wills, trustee, and in all capacities 
for the administration of estates 
and trusts. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
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or thinks he does—to aequire additional 
shares cheaply, and thus benefit himself 
by reducing the average cost of his total 
holdings. Suppose, for example, the 
price declined from 100 to 50 and he 
bought ten additional shares at the lat 
ter price. He would then own twenty 
shares, ten bought at 100 and ten at 50, 
for a total cost of $1,500, or an average 
cost of $75 a share. He has “averaged 
down” the original cost twenty-five 
points; the stock will only have to go 
back to 75 in order to enable him to get 
out even, whereas, if he had not pur 
chased the extra ten shares, this would 
not have been possible unless the price 
reached 100 again. It all sounds rea- 
sonable enough, and we repeat that 
under certain conditions “averaging 
down” the cost of a stock in this way is 
a rather sage thing to do. 

“Averaging down,” however, is the 
device of the speculator rather than of 
the investor. The speculator is inter- 
ested in the price of a stock and cares 
little about its safety or its dividend- 
paying abilities except as these qualities 
have a bearing on the price. The inves- 
tor, on the other hand—theoretically at 
least—should pay little attention to the 
price at which a stock is selling, but a 
great deal of attention to the question 
of its safety and the probabilities of its 
paying regular dividends. The specula- 
tor is concerned with profits only; the 
investor is, or should be, interested 
solely in safety and yield. 

It is often an extremely difficult thing 
for a man to bring himself to the point 
of taking a loss. He sees the quotations 
for his stock declining day by day, and 
at first he assures himself that it is a 
temporary condition. He expects the 
stock to “come back.” On the other 
hand, it frequently happens that the de- 
cline continues, and to sell would in- 
volve a greater sacrifice with every day 
that he postpones action. He wishes he 
had sold when the decline first started, 
but the same psychological reasons that 
made him hesitate then cause him to de- 
lay now. Perhaps a man dislikes taking 
a loss because he thinks that to have 
purchased a stock which has declined in 
price is a reflection on his good judg- 
ment. It is safe to say, however, that 
no one who has ever purchased securi- 
ties to even a moderate extent has es- 
caped the experience of seeing them 
quoted for less than they cost him. 

But when prices go down, that is the 
time for a man to keep his wits about 
him, to keep cool, and not get panicky. 
It sometimes happens that a man who 
expects a stock to come back, and who 
is not disconcerted at all by a few points 
decline, loses his head entirely when 
ithe decline has become more marked, 
and, without any clear idea of what 
he is doing or why he is doing it, 

\crifices his holdings for whatever he 
can get for them. When prices are ad- 
‘aneing, no problem is presented, and 

ne of the oldest sayings in Wall Street 
is that no one ever lost money taking a 
profit, but when stock prices are going 
down it is oftentimes a serious question 

s to what to do. 

One of the solutions which frequently 
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“He tells me 
Confidentially ...” 


HE THousANDs who have _ invested 

money on the strength of uncertain 
rumors and misinformation, testify to the 
danger of well-meant but unsound advice. 


Investment information and advice, based 
upon careful study and long experience, can 
be had for the asking at any National City 
Company office. If there is no office in 
your city, your correspondence will have 
our best thought and attention. 


Our monthly list is made up of Bonds that 
we have ourselves purchased and believe to 
be prime investments. A copy on request— 
sent to you monthly if you wish. 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Consider the Security of Washington 


IN NEARLY EVERY CITY some dominant factor influences 
real estate values. One city may be a commercial center, 
another an industrial center, another a shipping center, another 
a mining center, another an oil center. 


Washington is a Government center —a_ national city. 
The business of Government does not have depressions and 
does not become dull. It goes on year in and year out, grow- 
ing steadily with the growth of the nation. 
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Our 7% First Mortgage Investments, sold in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000 under our Ten-Month Invest- 
ment Saving Plan, offer you the complete security of income 
producing business property in the heart of Washington. 


= 





‘NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 49 YEARS 





Nie FE. H.SMITH ©MPANY 


Send for our illustrated booklet, Founded 1973 
“Washington, the Heart of cAmerica” _ 815 FIFTEENTH STREET NW 
Address Department 7 WASHINGTO mm wee 















This Big 5 Pound Bag of Ss] 15 The Vapor 
Delicious Shelled Peanuts 8 Treatment 
Direct f rv by i s 

fort » Af ee pet 





peanuts than $5 will buy at stands or 
Stores. Along with Recipe Book tell- 
ing of over 60 ways to use them as 
foods. We guarantee prompt delivery 


_The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 


Send and ship at once. 10 Ibs, $3.00. Money the warnings of dangerous complications. 

| : back if not delighted. : any - — you just ae the po hey =? pry vapor- 
‘ecipe ASTERN izes the Cresolene and place it near the at night. 

Book E PEANUT CO., 13A, HERTFORD, N.C. The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 


making breathing easy, relieving the cough 
and easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. 
, Its germicidal qualities wake it a reliable protection 
when these diseases are epidemic. It gives great 
relief in Asthima. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31. 
The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 














or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
. ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
2 : : . During the past year the 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and Are You An Investor ? Financial Editor of The 
draws the broken parts together as you would Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 


- : you are contemplating a shifting pf your present holdings 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by or have fresh funds to invest. Ln either case we shall 





U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks y ifi i ities i 
: a glad to give you specific information on any securities in 

mailed free, Send name and address today. which you may be interested. A nominal charge of ‘one 

Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich. dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 








The Outlook Financial Department, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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THE WOLCOTT 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-First Street 
New York 





Centrally Located 
Luxurious Appointments 





Delicious Food 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
seems to occur to the investor in such 
a situation is to buy more of the same 
stock at the lower price and thus 
“average down” the cost of his holdings. 

Before putting this idea into effect, 
however, it is well for the investor to 
ask himself a few questions. The first 
is, why the stock has gone down. Is it 
due to high money rates, which alway: 
tend to depress security prices, and not 
because the condition of the corporation 
which issued the stock has suffered a 
change tending to make the stock in 
trinsically less valuable? High mone; 
rates—that is, abnormally high rates 
are usually temporary in character, and 
if the decline in the price of the stock 
ean be traced to this cause then it is 
entirely probable that it might be sound 
policy to purchase more shares and 
“average down” their cost. 

If the price has gone down because 
the corporation has suffered reverses in 
its business, it is well to find ont 
whether the conditions which brought 
this about are of a temporary or perma 
nent nature. If they are temporary 
and of course this cannot always be 
determined—here again it might be 
profitable and wise to “average down.” 
On the other hand, if they seem perma 
nent the thing to do is to sell and sell 
quickly, get all you can for your stock 
and reinvest the proceeds in something 
else which promises greater safety. 

In other words, too much attention 
should not be paid to the selling price 
of a stock, nor an effort made to get too 
high a yield.. The general rule is a 
pretty safe one, that the higher the 
yield the less the safety, and safety 
should be the first consideration of every 
investor. Preferred stocks yield less 
than common stocks, because they have 
a prior claim on assets and earnings, 
and are consequently better invest- 
ments. The better a thing is, the more 
it costs. 

And when a stock goes down there is 
a reason for it. Discover this reason, 
if possible. If you bought some of it at 
100, later on it sells at 60 and you are 
considering the purchase of additional 
shares at the new price, forget about the 
fact that you previously paid 100 for it. 
Ask yourself if it is a good investment 
at $60 a share. That is the question to 
be decided, and the only one. If you 
decide that it is a good investment at 
that figure, buy it, and automatically 
you will have averaged down its cost. 
If it is not a good investment at 60. 
don’t think about buying more, but dis- 
pose of what you have even if it does 
involve a loss of $40 a share. Better to 
lose $40 a share than run the risk of 
holding on and losing even more than 
that. 

Our idea about the purchase of stocks 
—or bonds—is, first of all, to consider 
safety; if a security is not safe, it is not 
worth thinking about. The second point 
is regularity of income, and the best 
way to decide this is to inquire into the 
company’s earnings over a period of 
years. If earnings have regularly been 
sufficient, and by a comfortable margin, 
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for long enough to have established the 
fact of the company’s success, the prob- 
abilities are that they will continue to 
be sufficient. There is no better way to 
judge of future prospects than by past 
performances. This is just as true of 
securities as it is of horse racing, and 
it is for this reason that the stock of 
practically every new enterprise must be 
looked upon as speculative. The third 
point to settle with regard to securities 
is their marketability, but this is inci- 
dental to the first two. Don’t buy a 
stock because it is selling for less than 
it was, but only if it seems safe and if 
ii promises to continue regular divi- 
dends. Don’t try to “average down” 
costs if this means you are going to ex- 
pose yourself to the chance of sending 
good money after bad. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


CG KORGE HAVEN 
JF PurnaM— con 


tributes an article 
on Lincoln’s Cooper 
Union address and 
the part that Bry- 
ant played in bring- 
ing the “young 
Illinois lawyer” to 
New York. Mr. 
Putnam was born 
in 1844 in London. 
He attended the Sorbonne and the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, and served in our 
Civil War as a major. In 1899 he be- 
came president of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
He is the author of “Abraham Lincoln— 
the People’s Leader in the Struggle for 
National Existence” and many other 
volumes. 


mnrAM P. Heim, Jr., newspaper 
W man, was born in Virginia thirty- 
eight years ago. He first smelled print- 
ers’ ink in the office of the Knoxville 
“Sentinel.” Later he became reporter 
and city editor of the Newark “Morning 
Star,” and in 1911 a reporter on the 
staff of the Associated Press in New 
York and Washington. After occupy- 
ing a position as assistant to the vice- 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion for four years, he returned to his 
former work, and at present is an active 
newspaper man in Washington. 





OROTHY CANFIELD FIStIER contributes 

to this issue “A Great Love,” the 
second of a series of short character 
stories which will be published from 
time to time in The Outlook. 


Re Is—k Ayres Garner is a dramatist, 
composer, and poet. She has writ- 
ten a play, “Master Will of Stratford,” 
together with its incidental music, and 
some verse-books for children. 


LBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN has been on 

the editorial staff of The Outlook 
Since 1893. Previously he was asso- 
ciated with the New York “Mail and 
Express,” and before that with the 
“Independent.” Mr. Baldwin was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and educated at 
Williams College and the University of 
Berlin. 
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DEPENDABLE+} 


. . because the world 


knows that theyare the 
official travel cheques 
of the American Bank- 


ers Association .....-. 





About A. B. A. Cheques 


—universally used by travelers and 
accepted as money in every land. 
—your counter-signature in presence 

of acceptor identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they have 
been countersigned by the original 
holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy touse. 





TRAVELERS’ 


A'‘B-A xtzicis, Cheques 


Ask for them at your bank or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Hosiery 


**Pointex’”’ 


REG U.S 


PAT. OFF 


Luxurious in texture and distinctive in 
design, “Onyx Pointex” is naturally the 





Hosiery of” Fashion. 
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Wholesale Distributors New York 








BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 





tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; Tight 

= weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung f=) 
100% and completely assembled. Shipped JRE/ 
Opening ready for use; built into any wall. {{([J 


Write for full details. 
. 5406 Cherry Street, a | 
The Lunken Window Co. {iS GH004 F's HEE 














-2#] Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 

Writetoday for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 





ie 
5 Ig Fancy Shelled Peanuts $] 50 
Direct from Plantation 2 
fan 2 Not the stale, tasteless street corner 
kind, but plump, sweet, tender nutmeats, 
full of flavory goodness. Fresh, crisp, 








5 LBS cf ; 
s -\ crunchy. Send down to the plantation 
VIRGINIA. for a sack of these supremely good nuts. 
, Roast them hot and crisp, make delicious 
SHELLED candy and salted peanuts from our recipe 
PEANUTS enclosed with every order. You can’t 
$1.50 buy better peanuts at any price. We 
POSTPAID uarantee prompt shipment_and abso- 





jute satisfaction. W. of Miss. 5c. 1b extra. 


Chesterfield Plantation A, Norfolk, Virginia 


EAST OF MISS. 
10 lbs $2.75 














to Europe vy 
CUNARD-ANCHOR 


Iways abreast, often ahead, of 

the times—in the adoption of 
tested new devices or inventions 
to ensure the comfort and promote 
the pleasure of its clientele—the 
Cunard- Anchor Line is now 
pleased to announce that in the 
near future all its major ships will 
be equipped with the latest type 
of oil-burning engines. 


Schedules for 
1922 Now Ready 
Apply 
CUNARD-ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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BY THE WAY 


* Pr is true that children often show 

| considerable appreciation for the 
good things in art,” a settlement worker 
was overheard to remark, “but some- 
times, like the rest of us, they go off at a 
tangent. I once took a group of children 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. We 
started our tour of the collections by 
going to the upper galleries on a very 
small elevator, which the _ children 
thought very ‘cute. Toward the close 
of the afternoon, when we were starting 
for home after seeing all the wonders 
of the museum, I asked them what, of 
all they had seen, they liked most. ‘The 
dumbwaiter,’ piped up one of the little 
girls.” 


The application blanks for licenses to 
be issued to drivers of automobiles con- 
tain some curious “breaks,” a New York 
City newspaper says. For instance, one 
man mistook “color” for “collar,” and 
instead of saying his color was white, 
said his collar size was 15. Answering 
the question of sex, one man said he 
came from Middlesex. Another driver, 
working laboriously over his card, sud- 
denly left the desk, but returned in a 
short time. Asked by a solicitous at- 
tendant if he was in difficulties, this 
driver said: “I was, but I ain’t now. It 
asked here for my weight, and I went 
out to a drug store and jumped on the 
scales so I’d be sure about it. See, it’s 
147 pounds.” The attendant smilingly 
replied: “That question doesn’t ask for 
your weight. It’s the weight of the 
truck we want.” “Gee!” said the driver; 
“T can’t take my truck into that drug 
store.” 





“Dail” is used in the English news- 
papers as “short” for Dail Eireann. 
“Startling News from the Dail,” for ex- 
ample, is seen as a headline. The term 
Dail Eireann signifies in English The 
Council of Erin. The words are pro- 
nounced, according to an Irish author- 
ity, as if they were spelled daw] ee’-re-an. 
Eireann, when pronounced rapidly, ap- 
proximates the familiar ‘‘Erin.” 





British Columbia will henceforth 
“keep to the right” on its highways, it 
is announced. The new rule will bring 
nearly all of Canada into line with the 
American practice as to the rule of the 
road, and will be welcomed by most au- 
tomobile users in British Columbia, for 
in traveling into neighboring provinces 
and adjoining States confusion and dan- 
ger have resulted from the differing 
laws relating to traffic. Will Great 
Britain itself some time come into line 
with the United States, Canada, and the 
Continent of Europe in ‘keeping to the 
right”? 





The man who learns French in a 
school and then tries it on a Frenchman 
sometimes gets confused. A writer in 
the New York “Times” tells a story 
(which is doubtless “well invented”) of 
a young American naval officer who was 
detailed, because of his supposed knowl 
edge of French, to receive a French ad- 
miral and his staff while they were on 
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Sunny Days 


n Nassau 


Bahamas 


Less than Three Days 


from New York 


They are all sunny days in 
Nassau at this season of the 
year. Bnght and balmy— 
not too warm. The thermom- 
eter averages 71°. In no 
other spot in the world can 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf 
and tennis be enjoyed under 
such ideal conditions. The 
season is nearing its peak. 
Now is the time to go. 


New Express Passenger and 
Freight Liner MUNARGO, 
finest passenger steamer in 
southern trade, sails from 
New York every Saturday, 
arriving Nassau early Tues- 
day morning. 


For booklet and reservations 
address Dept. O 


MUNSON 


| STEAMSHIP LINES 


y\ 





67 Wall Street, New York 
Branch Offices 


‘HILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
)BILE NEW ORLEANS 


THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 

a visit. “The French Admiral tripped 
down the gang-plank,” says the story- 
teller, “the trumpeters sounded a few 
ruffies and flourishes, our little French 
scholar saluted smartly, grasped the 
doughty old salt by the hand—and stam- 
mered, ‘Parlez-vous Francaise?’ It was 
a speech calculated to make the visitor 
feel entirely at home.” 





“Split that infinitive if you want to,” 
Sir Sydney Russell-Wells is reported in 
a despatch to have told the Modern Lan- 
guage Association at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The majority of people, he said, 
use the split infinitive daily in their 
talk, but most people fear to employ it 
when writing, for fear of the pundits. 
The despatch is courageously headed, 
“To Willingly Agree to Split the Infini- 
tive.” Sir Sydney also showed his 
original views by saying that modern 
languages are superior to the classic 
tongues, and that Chinese saves the 
most labor as a practical instrument for 
expressing thought, while English comes 
next to Chinese. 











FURNESS nue BERMUD yA ene LINE 


, a Contract with Bermuda Govt.) 


The palatial steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers 
and baggage directly at Hamilton Dock, 
avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. They 
use oil fuel, ensuring speed and elimi- 
nating the cinders and dirt common to 
coal-burning steamers. 

eye e 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Every Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Every Tues. and Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer. 
Offering unequalled express service via 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement. 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement. 


Bermuda Offers All Outdoor Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 
No Passports—Many Modern Hotels. 
Write for illustrated literature to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 be hitehall St., New York 
Any Tourist — 


West Indies 


Cruise 


of Twenty-three Days 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Bermuda. 
Leaving New York 
March 4 
via Palatial Twin-screw Oil Burning 
6 9? 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE 
14,000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports Required for Cruises. 
Rates, $275.00 up to #850.00. 
Including 18 rooms with private baths. 
For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
or Any Tourist Agent 
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GIVE THEM 


Baker’s Cocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 


Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
able material 
nee ueearorr, for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Just as good forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


? 




















Fora list of ten 


Friends and *1°° 


A most attractive order of PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY, name and address printed there- 
on, according to Fashion’s latest decree. Just 
the thing for either personal or business corre- 
spondence from the home.  Insures attention 
and guards against misdirection of replies. Send 
the names of 10 friends and $1.00 today with 
your name and address plainly written or print- 
ed; 100 envelopes and 200 let- 
ters, PERSONALIZED, will 
be sent to you postpaid, guar- 
teed. 


NEWS PRINTING CO. 
P. O. Box 402 
Goshen, Indiana 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 
“Want” advertisements, 
the address, for each insertion. 
to be addressed in care of The 





Hotels and 


Outlook, 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage 


Address : 


Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the various headings, 
The first word of each “Want”? advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If 
box number named in the advertisement. 


rendered. 


“Board and Rooms,” 


twenty-five cents is charged for the 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


SECTION 


four 


answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





A Re 
See SWITZERLAND | 


Where every little moun- 
tain is a wayside paradise. 
Americans touring Siwitzer- 
land need no passport visé 
Send for complimentary 
packet No. 103 containing 
a wealth of information. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue New York 
‘ Tees eT SOA 
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Europe echens 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
‘yrol, Italian Lakes, France. 
THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
oO 5 TH Eleventh 
Wh LE tj Oo U R S Season 


821 c e 4.44 St., Boston 30, Mass. 





The European Summer School 
offers for 1922 
Fifty Scholarships 
of $200 each 
in connection with its 
Study Courses in Europe 


Address: BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Langu: ge Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








He beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


$650 upward, including Passion Play 
Personally conducted. Special rates to 
organizers of parties. 


E. I). QUICK, 488 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Arrange now with GATES TOURS 
for Europe and 1922 


Oberammergau 


BERAMMERGALU is again preparing for 

the spectacular renewal of its religious 
decennial vow, which will be enacted during 
May, June, July and August of 1922. Spec ial 
arrangements have been made by Gates 
Tours for reserved bookings for this old 
world religious drama. 

Every student of the life of Christ 
wants to go 
Gates Tours make it easy for you—all Steam- 
ship, Hotel and ordinary living and sightsee- 
ing expenses are included and the itineraries 
also cover 36 other old world cities in France, 
Switzerland and Italy. You may take exten- 
sions and return on optional dates as you 
wish. Before you goto Europe get the Gates 
Complete Tour Booklet ; various tours are 
described, costing from $395 to $950, ranging 
from 3) to 90 days. Apply direct or to Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Co., Gen’l Agents, in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Toledo. Write for Booklet “ F-19. 
All Gates Tours without 
extra cost include Paris, the Argonne and the 
other American Bi tle fields 

GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 

World Travel at Moderate Rates” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York = London—Paris—Rome 


——_- 
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Europe 


Oberammergau 
PARTIES APRIL to JUNE 


Various Prices 


BEACON TOURS 
Little Bldg: Boston, Mass. 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 8, 1922 


ALSO EARLY JUNE 


H. W. DUNNING 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE— 
s Sail March $ 
Maperra, GipraLtTar, ALGIERS, MoNAco, 
Napres, Cairo, ‘THE Nite, JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAy. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 














TEMPLE TOURS °e0.row wuss.” 














Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT — 


W...: NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Tim itched, Co. Conn, 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
»lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
lortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


___ FLORIDA ___ 


St. . George’ s, Sutherland Pinel! Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all ‘modern con- 
veniences ; located in a pine-forest, in the best 
vart of Florida’s justly famous climate; re- 
reshing, restful; fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden ; outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms. very reasonable. Write for leatiet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms, and will 
serve at a moderate price a Ciub Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For further pute ulars 2 RR to 
. SELLER, Manager. 




















Conducted Tours to 


SICILY, GREECE 


and 


SPAIN 


Sailing March 4, April 6 and 12 


OUR Scholarly leaders 
TOURS | Interpretive talks 
have | Leisurely itineraries 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i. 


an organizer of a small party. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 








we Small, personally conduc ted party. 

Mauretania,” June 27. First-class, 
moderate price. London to N: aples ; Passion 
Play. Mrs. Nelson Chester, 64 W. 92d St., N.Y. 





Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (¥t,,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 


NEW JERSEY 
The SOUTHLAND BOSTON 


AVE, and BEACH 
Attractive cottage, exe ellent meals, in exclu- 
sive Atlantic City home. Near Ambassador. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near Sth Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 

















JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 


__NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Hocus 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two wee 
or more. Location very central. Conver ar 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to 7ist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en 
trance of Central Park. Comfort ani 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet ./ 
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Manor 


Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 


A “perfectly charming” English 
Inn, in the glorious Land of the 
Sky. Southern hospitality, perfect 
service, concentrated comfort. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Open All Year 
Write for Booklet * 0." Make Reservations 


MARGO TERRACE 


Asheville, N. C. A deli wel betel home. 
Write P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 


























Health Resorts 
The Bethesda White Plains, 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Adress 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 














Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Disexsses 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. ‘Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
. D: R, 

“The White Birches” yoann es N's. 

Miss Cook’s Private House for Private Pa- 


tients. Quiet; peohetel exclusive; reasot- 
able. Address L. L . Cook, R.N., P.O. Box 26. 


est. 
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